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R. FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver the 

ANNUAL ADDRESS to the London POSITIVIST SOCIErY 

stNEWION HALL, Fetter Lane, on JANUARY 1, ati p.m. Admission 
free. 


WE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in St. James’s 
quarter are prepared to elect some ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 
Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, 
Government Officials, and others of social and commercial standing 
Addres:, by letter only, Crus, 14, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
W. 





8. 


pewevan DORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


‘Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Denation of ‘Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


UENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251 and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include— 

The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 201 a year each for Four Widows of News- 
vendors. The Committee hope thev may be enabled to increase this 
Fund as an appropriate memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign 

The ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/.. and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ Taxes on Knowledge,’’ and was for very many 
gears a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on tuis investment since 1887. 

The ‘‘Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 15l. for 
One Year to a Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8c 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


WANTED, by Certificated Student of Girton 

College (Historical Tripos, Class I.), post as TUTOR. LEC- 
TURER, SECRETARY, or Literary Work.—Address Miss Suiru, The 
Parsonage, St. Mary Cray, Kent 


BokouUGH of HAMMERSMITH. 


The COUNCIL requires the services of a SUPERINTENDENT for 
the READING ROOM, Brook Green Koad, at a salary of 30s per week. 

Forms of application, with list of Duties, can be obtained of the 
andersigned. Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent Testimonials, endorsed ‘‘ Superintendent of Reading 
Room,” must be delivered to me on or before 12 noon on FRIDAY, 
January 3.1992. Selected candidates will receive due notice when to 
attend. Personal canvassing will disqualify 

H. THOMPSON, ‘Town Clerk. 











Town Hall, Hammersmith. 


BoROUGH of LEWISHAM. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 

The COMMITTEE require the services of a SUB-LIBRARIAN, ata 
salary of 100/. per annum. to take charge of the BRANCH LIBRARY 
atLEE. Previous experience in Public Library work and Organiza- 
tion essential. Adplicants must not be under 21 or over 25 years of 
age. 








lidatee’ 


Applicati in Ca own handwriting, to be made on 
printed forms tv be obtained from the undersigned, accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent ‘Testimonials, which are to be 
sen’ in, endorsed ‘‘ Application Sub-Librarian,’’ on or before MONDAY, 
January 13, 1902. 

The appointment will be made subject to the rules and regulations 
of the Council from time -to time in force, and subject to medical 
examination 

Canvassing is prohibited. 





5 EDWARD WRIGHT, Town Clerk. 
Lewisham Town Hal’, Catford, 8.E. 
December 23, '901. 





(‘IVIL SERVICK COMMISSION, — FORTH- 
’ COMING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the ADMIRALTY (17-25). JANU- 
ARY1, 1902.—The date specified is the latest at which applications can 
ve received. They must be made on Forms to be obtained, with par- 


‘ticulars, from the Secrerary Civil Service Commission, London, 8S. W. 


h UNICIPAL SCIENCEK, ART, and TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY. 

HEAD MASTER OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Applications are invited for the above post. Salary 300/. per annum. 
Applicants must have had some years’ practice in Mechanical 

Engineering or Electrical Engineering Workshops, and knowledge of 
teaching and organizati-n of Schools. 

Duties to commence in September; in the the appoi 
fandidate may be required to advise the Committee as to Plans, 
Fittings, &e., for a New School 

Applications. giving qualificati ; 
by FEBRUARY 1 to the Secretary, 

Savings Bank, Londonderry. 





* a 





ials, &c., to be sent in 
J. A. WILLIAMS. 








QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL, W.—An EXAMINATION 

will be held at ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, on TUESDAY. January 14, 
192, and aaa | Days, for FILLING UP about FOUR VACANCIES 
Ben, FOUNDA ION.—Full particulars can be obtained from the 











U Niversiry OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 0n WEDNESDAY, 30th 
of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 
following Departments for the Year commencing July 1s". 1902 :— 

, The a named below are re-eligible, and intend to offer 
t 3 for re-electi 








Salaries. 
(Each.) 
2001 J Prof. J. S. Reid, M.A. Litt.D. 
= } RD. Hicks, Esq., M.A. 
1407. J J. E. Sandys. Esq , Litt D 
si \ Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A. LL.D. 
f Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 
st A. S. Napier, D Litt. Ph.D. 
M.A. 
1002, { Prof. F. York Powell, M A. 
i * | Arthur Hassall, Esq . M A. 
Two in the French Language ) ieee f Prof. Frederick Spencer, Ph.D. 
and Literature .. .........J 


Examinershiss. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Two in Latin etas 


Present Examiners. 





Two in Greek .eeseceeeees 


Two in the English Lan- 1 1:0).. 
guage and Literature ....f°~ 


Two in History.......+.0+ 


Prof. Paul Barbitr. 
Two in the German Lan. } aa J Karl Breul, Esq., Litt.D. Ph.D. 
guage and Literature .... 


Two in the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament, the 
Greek Text of the New 
Testament, the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, 
and Scripture History . 

Two in Mental and Moral 1201 {tzet G. F. Stout, M.A. 
Science a? Selversbce "1 W. E. Johnson, Esq., M.A. 

> . FE re 

Two in Political Economy.. 602 { ars - a Tike A 

Two in the Art. Theory, ere 951, § Oscar Browning, Esq., M A. 
History of Teacning ...... *) Prof. James Sully, M.A. LL.D. 


lz. L Milner-Barry, Esq., M.A. 


50l { Rey. C. F. Burney, M.A. 
f "J. F. Stenning, Eeq., M.A. 


Two in Mathematics and } soo J Bae wage MacMahon, D.Sc. 
Natural Philosophy .....- l prof. A. G. Greenhill, M.A. F.R.S. 
Two in Experimental Philo-} oq J ‘To, He Poynting: D.Se. M.A. 
BOPHY-eeeeeeeee eoccccccccee sy Vanaak,, 
Prof. Percy F. Frankland, Ph.D. 
Two in Chemistry .......... 240.5 B.Sc. F.K.S. 


Vacant. 

Two in Botany and Vegetable) 1951, f Prof. F. W. Oliver, M.A. D.Sc 

Physiology POETS, *) Prof. R. W. Phillips, M.A. D Se. 
Two in C.mparative Ana } p07 Prof. G. B. Howes, LL.D. F. RS. 

tomy and Zvology ........ J" | Adam Sedgwick, Esq oo Te 
Two in Geology and Physical! _,, Prof W. J. Sollas, DSc. . 

WE, ou sosecscesueel 

LAWS. 


Prof. G. A. J. Cole, F.G.8. 


Two in Jurisprudence, Ro- J. Pawley Bate, Esq., LL.D. M.A. 
man Law, Principles of (,. Siey. 1. A. Walker, LL-D. Litt D. 
Legislation, and Inter- t’ 4EA. 


SS as 
Two in Equity and Realand\ 597 {3 J. Bisco, Sat; Ber ae 
i Z rT? © iltiams, Esq., i 
Two in Common Law aud) — fHogn Fiaver, Bq MA Lic, 
Law and Principles of Evi- > 500. - — Esq., LL.D. M.A. 
dence 622% 2. peeaersece 3. 
Two in Constitutional _) £52 16 H Teonard. Esq., M.A. B.C.L. 
to1y of England .......... -% . A. T. Carter, Esq., D.C.L. 
DICINE. 
: — ns 2 { Frederick Tavlor, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Medicine............ 2100 1G. V. Pore, Esq., M.D. 
W. Watson Cheyne, Esq, C.B. 
soot} M.B. C.M. F.R.C.S. 
Edmund Owen, Esq., M.B. 
1 j Prof. A. H. Young, M.B. 
1501. | Prof. Arthur Robinson, M D. 
Prof. J. G. MeKendrick, M.D. 
1400. 


Two in Surgery 
Two in Anatomy............ 


F.RS. 
l prof. B. H. Starling, M.D. F.R.S. 
1051 f Amand Routh, Esq., M.D. B.Se. 

*') Vacant. 
sProt, J, Rose Bradford, M.D. D.Se. 

F.R. 


Two in Physiology.......... 


Two in Obstetric Medicine.. 


Two in Materia Medica and| 8. 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry J lz. ©. Perry, Esq , M.D. M.A. 
Two in Forensic Medicine .. 80.4 Yamane’ PD ASEC. 
Twoin State Medicine .... 30,4 "QM Nan heap ge Shae 
Two in Mental Physiology 250 { G- H- Gavegs, Mea. MY. 


pee - — Sir Walter Parratt, Mus.Doe. 
Two in MuBic.+.+.s+e++eeeee+ 50.4 () W. Pearce, Esy , Mus Doc. 


Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any 
attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before SATURDAY, Feoruary Ist. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate that no application of any kind be made to its individual 


srcconite By order of the Senate 
order of the . Pee 
University of honisan ARTHUR W. RUCKER, M.A. 
South Kensington, 8.W., December, 1901. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
;Ss YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, AND LAW. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 7.—Prospectus 
(post free) from the RecistRar. 


‘THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold}. References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 





FRANCE,.—The ATHEN22UM-—can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








‘TEN POUNDS will be PAI?) for an AUTHENTIC 
. PORTRAIT of EDWARD EDWARDS, Author of ‘Memoirs of 
Libraries,’ and Chief Pioneer of the Public Library Movement.— 
Address Tuomas Greenwoop, Frith Knowl, Elstree, Herts. 


N ADAME AUBERI’S AGENCY (established 
t 1880), 141, Regent Street, W.—British and Foreign Governesses, 
or Finishing Junior; Lady Professors for Languages, Art, Music, &€., 
Receiving and Visiting Pupils; Chaperons, Companions introduced. 
British and Foreign Schools recommended. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sack ville Street, W. 


R. SIGMUND BERL begs to announce that 

he is prepared to accept a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS 

for ADVANCED VIOLIN PLAYING.—For terms apply to 53, Man- 
chester Street, W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (! anes). 

‘Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

or tel as trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin. 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Established 1884. 


"[XPE-WRITING WANTED by an _ educated 
TYPIST. Authors’ MSS. and all kinds carefully executed.—Miss 
Travis, Tetney, Grimsby. 


"WWYPE-WRITING (AUTHOR®S’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Revision and Translation undertaken. Seale of Charges 
on application Authors’ references. Terms (cash), 1s. per 1, 
words; under 5,000, ls 3d.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


























HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represen.ed. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


§ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/s Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations,and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Rocks. MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description 
Libraries anc smaller Collecti carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 














I NIGHT & FORSTER, Printers, Water Lane 

Works, Leeds, give ESTIMATES for PRINTING Parish 
Registers, ‘Transactions of Learned Societies, and General Bookwork. 
Illustra.ions in ‘Th: ee-Colour or otherwise. 


A THENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES on application. 





S HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITALN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


| Fp EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever. Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech ce. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 








logues iesued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Wien T. Srencen, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 
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PUBLISHER'S REMAINDERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. 

CATALOGUE (DECEMBER, 1901) NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 

We also issue a useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT 
LITERATURE at Discount Prices, and a CATALO@UE of FRENCH 
LITERATURE, 


NATALOGUER, No. 34 —Drawings of the Farly 

J English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, Englind and Wales, 
&c.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler—1 ij and Kel 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W». Warp, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
/ reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HIS- 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 














DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 
} VOKS at 25 per cent. DISCOUNT.—All the 
NEW STANDARD WORKS and JUVENILE BOOKS at the FULL 
DISCOUNT PRICES. with the exception of net Kooks.—Harrison & 
Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W. (opposite Marlborough House). 
5,0 8 2 oes Cees AOR Ff, 
4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents -'The Right Hon. Lord Acton; the Kight Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M P.; the Kight Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M P. D.C.L.; Her- 

bert Spencer, Esq. 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F KR. 8.; 
Right Hon. Earl of Kkosebery : Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volames of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to ‘lown Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; 
to Members, 16s 

Cc. 1. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 

‘!TAMPs.—Transvaal E.R.I Provisional, Bamra, 

Chamba, China, Deccan, Dhar, Gibraltar, Greece, 1901, Nyassa, 

Philippines, Turkey, 1901, United States, 1501. Uruguay, Danish Indies, 

Java, CO Genuine Varieties, 1s. 1d.—Cuarces Surru, Upper Park Road, 
Kingston, Surrey. 

O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, W.C. 

Telegtaphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 








Sales bp Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late W. B. 
JAMES, Esq. (by order of the Kxecutors),—Framed 
Engravings, Sc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. January 1. 1902, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BKUOKS, comprising Gerarde’s Herball, 1633— 
Higgins’s Anacalypsis, Author's Copy, and Celtic Druids- Faber’s Pagan 
Idolatry, 3 vols and ethers on the same—kKancroft's United States, 
10 vols.—Froude’s England, 12 vols.—Grote’s Greece, 12 vols —Duruy’s 
Rome, 6 vols —Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops, 12 vols. — Pepys’s 
Diary, &c., 7 vols.—Morris’s British Birds, 6 vols., and Nests and Eggs, 
*% vols.—Yarrell’s British Fishes-Couch’s British Fishes, 4 vols.— 
Wilson's Bryologia Britannica, and others on Natural History—Scott's 
Novels, 48 yols. — Voltaire’s Works, by Smollett, 35 vols.; also 
Framed Prints and Engravings—Oak Library ‘lable—Bookcases—and 

Miscellaneous Effects. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Rare and valuable Misce'laneous Books, including the Library 
of a Gentleman, recently deceased. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, January 8, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
rare and valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Courses de 
Testes et de Bagne faittes par le Roy en l'Année 1662 — Pretez ct 
Lucas, Le Plan de Paris—Perrauit, Les Hommes Illustres, 2 vols — 
Raphael, Loggie nel Vaticano—Kichardson’s Book of Ceilings, Coloured 
Copy—Sauvan's ‘Tour of the Seine, Large Paper—Nattes's Coloured 
Views of Kath-Drake’s Ebo:2zcum—Wilkinson’s Londina Illustrata— 
and other Antiquarian Werks—an interesting Collection of Early Plays 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, Massinger, Glapthorne, Dryden, 
Lee, Wycherley, Shadwell, D'Urfey, and others—Henry VIII Primer, 
R Grafton, 1545—and a few Early Printed Books—Dodoens’s Herball, 
1586 —Milton’s Paradise Lost. 1669—Waller’s Poems, 1645—and others in 
Karly English Literature—Tracts and Pamphlets relating to America, 
&e.—Wordsworth’s Evening Walk and Descriptive Sketches in Verse— 
Gray’s Odes—Landor's Simonidea—Lamb's Elia—Jane Austen’s Pride 
and Prejudice, 3 vols —Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. in the Original 
Numbers—Jesse’s Kichard 1I1f —Rorrow’s Works, 12 vols —and other 
First Editions of Lever, Le‘gh Hunt, Thackeray, &c , many beiag uncut 
copics—Books illustrated by Eisen. Gravelot, Moreau, and others— 
Bibliographical Works by Barbier, Quérard, &c —Farly Juvenile Books 
—also the Tudor ‘Translations, a Complete Set, 32 vols.—Villon Society's 
Publications — Jesse's Works, 30 vols —Lamb and Pater's Works, 
Edition de Luxe—and other Library Editions of Esteemed Authors— 
Kooks illustrated by George Cruikshank, Kewick, and others—Standard 
Works in History, & 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Electrical and Scientific Apparatus of all kinds, 
Astronomical and Terrestrial Telesccpes, 
Microscores and Slides, 

Lantern and Photographic Apparatus. 

FRIDAY, Janurry 3, 1902, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

N R, J.C. STEVENS will OF FRR, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 

Varied LOTS of ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 

One or Two fine TELESCOPES, 

Several MICROSCOPES with ACCESSORIES by LEADING MAKERS; 


Also MICROSCOPICAL OBJECTS, PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 
LANTERNS and LANTERN SLIDES. 


And a number of LOTS of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view 2 to 5 day prior to Sale and also morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on application 








Price Threepence, post free. 


BI-LITERAL CYPHER, 
Ry E. MARRIOTT, 


Author of * Bacon or Shakespeare.’ 
Exeter: Eland. London: Francis & Co. Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


‘ HE 





NHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
, JANUARY, 1902. 
LORD ROSEBERY and POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. By 
Calchas. 


SOME TRAITS of MR. GLADSTONE’S CHARACTER. By the Right 
Hon. James bryce, M.P. 

RUSSIA, GERMANY, and BRITAIN: a Warning and a Moral, 
Canon Malcolm MacColl. 

WORDSWORTH. By Arthur Symons. 

The “ EITHER-—OR” of SOREN KIRKEGAARD, By M. A. Stobart. 

The COMPULSORY PURCHASE of IKISH LAND. By His Honour 
Judge O'Connor Morris. 

M. DELCASSE: a Character Sketch. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

HIGHER CO-OPERATION : its Inner Mistory. By G. J. Holyoake. 

The SPIRIT of the MAFIA. By Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood. 

‘the TANGLE of LONDON LOCOMOTION, By Sidney Low. 

SOCIALISM and BERNSTEIN. By Austin F. Harrison. 

T es PRUGGLE in the PHILIPPINES : a Parallel to the South African 
War. yilson. 


By 


by H. W. W 

“A VISION of LAW.” By Herman Merivale. 

DRINK: in England, the United States, France, and Germany. With 
Diagram. hy John Holt Schooling. 

STAGING in FRENCH and ENGLISH THEATRES. 
Bourdon. 

FRENCH DRAMA in 1901. By René Doumio. 

Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for JANUARY, 1902. 

EPISODES of the MONTH. 
RUSSIA and ENGLAND. By a Russian Diplomatist. 
The JEWISH QUESTION in FRANCE. By Edouard Drumont, 

Editor of La Libre Parole. 
A PLEA for the ISOLATION of GERMANY. By “A Free Lance.” 
‘The COMING EDUCATION BILL? By A. Griffith Boscawen, M.P. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Leslie Stephen. 
DISTRIBUTING KITCHENS By Col. Kenney-Hertert. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. ly A. Maurice Low. 
SOME RECENT IMPRESSIONS of ETON. By Viscount Turnour. 
LIVEKPOOL’S DEMAND for a UNIVERSITY. By Ramsay Muir. 
The SCHLEY COURT of INQUIRY. By H. W. Wilson, Author of 

‘Ironclads in Action.’ 
GREATER BRITAIN, 


By Georges 





Tes 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street. 


72 KE NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR (Tenth Year of 
which es Di ber, 1901) is r d as the best and 
most valuable Monthly Magazine by all Classes of Coin Collectors, 
including Royalty, Directors of Museums, and Members of Numismatic 
Societies, both at Home and Abroad Illustrated Articles by competent 
Writers are constantly ranning, whilst each Month a carefully prepared 
and priced Catalogue of many Hundreds of choice Coins, both Ancient 
and Modern, is included Subscription only 2s 6d. per annum, post 
free.—Specimen gratis of Spink & Son, 17, Piceadilly, London. 


AN IMPERIAL LECTURE on ART; Public 
Health and Housing : Studies for a Madonna Group for Church 
Decoration ; ‘Ihe Charies V. ' alace, Granada, and the Giralda, Seville 
(Measured Drawings); Manufacture and ‘Testing of Portland Cement, 
&e.—See the BUILDER of December 28 (4d ; by post. 4jd ). Through 
any Newsagent, or direct from the Pubiisher of the Buiider, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 














FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
(COTLINES of the HISTORY 
PAINTING. Vol. I. 
Ry N. H. J. WESTLAKE, F.S.A. 
From the EGYPTIAN PERIOD (ot SETI I ) till the TIME of 
CONSTANTINE, 
With over 200 Illustrations. Price, bound in cloth, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
London: Parker & Co. 31, Bedford Street, Strand, W C. 


of MURAL 





1902 EDITION NOW READY. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 


together with 
MEMOIRS of the PRIVY COUNCILLORS 
and KNIGHTS. 
SIXTY-FOURTH EDITION, 1902. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited by ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 
More than 2000 pp. super-royal 8yo, cloth, 2/. 2s. 


London : Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W (opposite Marlborough 
House), Booksellers to His Majesty the King ; and of all Booksellers. 


. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


W. C. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.— Square 16mo. cloth, 2s, 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. —*‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.’’ 

John Bull.—‘* Very successful.” 

Metropolitan —“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—*‘ Right well done.’’ 

News of the World.—*‘ There is real eepald in these songs.” 

Mirror —** With admirable felicity he embedies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Echo.—* These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.”’ 

Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the quajjties which must secure ite suceess.”’ 

Lwwerpool Mail.—‘* Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Scotsman.—‘’ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited aod vigorous ‘There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are —— Sos 

Examiner —‘** Full of incident and ee expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 


Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





| NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d, net, 


MEMORIALS 
OF OLD 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


EDITED BY 


Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. F.S.A, 


Dedicated by kind permission to the Right Hon, 
Lord Rothschild, Lord Lieut. of the County, 

Few counties contain more historic seats, or can 
boast of a longer list of distinguished sons who 
have left their mark on the pages of history, 
Statesmen, poets, patriots, heroes of the sword and 
of the pen have made their home amid the hills 
and dales of this delightful county, and many 
great events in the history of England have taken 
place upon its soil. It has been the aim of the 
authors of ‘Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire’ 
to record the chief objects of interest connected 
with the county. 


The Table of Contents includes Chapters on the 
Following subjects :— 

HISTORIC BUCKS, by the Rev. P. H. Ditch- 
field ; MEDMENHAM ABBEY, by Mrs. Climenson ; 
BURNHAM ABBEY, by the Rev. J. E. Field ; THE 
8O0-CALLED UNCORKUPT HAND of 8S. JAMES 
the APOSTLE, by Mrs. Climenson; CLAYDON 
HOUSE and the VERNEYS, by Lady Verney; 
STOWE and its GARDENS, by the Rev. A. J, 
Foster; CHEQUERS and OLIVEK CROMWELL, 
by the Rev. A. J. Foster; FAWLEY COURT, by 
Mrs. Climenson ; AMERSHAM and its BUKRNINGS, 
by the Rev. J. H. Summers; HAMPDEN HOUSE 
and JOHN HAMPDEN, by H. H. Harcourt-Smith ; 
The CIVIL WAR in BUCKS, by the Rev. P, H. 
Ditchfield ; LITERARY BUCKS, by the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield ; SHAKESPEARE in BUCKS, by the 
Rev. H. Pigott; BOLSTRODE and BOARSTALL 
TOWER, by the Rev. H. Pigott; fhe HOMES of 
MILTON, by the Rev. J. H. Summers; The 
PENN FAMILY in BUCKs, by the Rev. J. H. 
Summers; The ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY, by the 
Rev. F. St. John Thackeray ; The ETON MONTEM 
in the OLDEN DAYS; HARTWELL HOUSE and 
LOUIS XVIII., by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield ; 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LACE, by Miss M. E, B, 
Burrowes, 

With numerous Illustrations of historic and 
archeological interest. 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 4to, 108 pages, Antique 
Laid Paper, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations, price 
128, 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


OF THE 


PICTURES 
LOCKO PARK, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


WM. DRURY-LOWE, Esq. 


Prepared by JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


With Illustrations by HANFSTAENGL, 
Photographer to the National Gallery. 

This collection, which is chiefly due to the judgment an@ 
taste of the late Mr. Drury-Lowe, was made towards the 
middle of the last century. Containing characteristic 
examples of the English porirait-art of three centuries, and 
fine Flemish landscapes of the time of Rubens, it is chiefl 
remarkable for its good Italian pictures, amongst whic 
figure, not only classical examples of tbe then popular 
schools of Bologna, Rome, and Naples, but choice specimens 
also of the more refined art of the quattro and cinque cento. 

The illustrations of the Catalogue, which reproduce pic- 
tures by Cossa, Ghirlandajo, Bacchiacca, Polidoro Lanzani, 
Hogarth, and Lucas de Heere, together with a splendid 
drawing by Andrea del Sarto, give some idea of the variety 
and high level of excellence of a collection which is only 
now made known to lovers of art, the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of which cannot but be furthered by the study of the 
discriminating analysis of its contents made by a distin- 
guished expert which is put at their disposal by Mr. Drury- 
Lowe. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, LimITED, 
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“For a period of a quarter of a century Mr. Batchelor has been a missionary among 
that peculiar little people the Ainu, the original inhabitants of Japan, but now confined, in 
much reduced and still diminishing numbers, to the island of Yezo. 
published a book in which he gave the results of his study of Ainu customs, legends, rites, 
His acquaintance with his subject has since become more exact, as well 
as more full, and in his new book, which is something considerably more than a new edition 
of his previous one, he is able to correct, besides largely supplementing, the informaticn 


and superstitions. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 632 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 


THE AINU AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 
By the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, F.R.G.S. 
7s. 6d. net, up to and including December 31. 


On and after January 1, 1902, the price will be raised to 10s. 6d. 


contained in the original work.’’—WScotsman. 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 


Some ten years ago he 











CELESTIAL MOTIONS 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.’”— Guardian, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 


Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


BRIEF LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 


Price One Shilling. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 





G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—_——~-—— 
VOL. III. NEARLY READY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 


GONVILLE and CAIUS COLLEGE, 1349-1897, con- 
taining a List of all known Members of ‘the College from 
the Foundation to the Present rn with Biographical 
Notes. Compiled by JOHN VENN, Sc.D. 
Royal 8vo. 
Vol. I. 1349-1713. 20s. net. 
Vol. II. 1714-1897. 20s. net. 
Vol. III. is to contain a detailed account of the successive 
Masters, together with a history of the Buildings, Endow- 
ments, Lectureships, and other Offices, and t. e Landed 
Property of the College, &c., together with a description of 
the Pictures, Plate, &c., in possession of the College. There 
will be a number of Plans and Photographs of the Buildings 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CROMWELL on FOREIGN 


AFFAIRS, together with Four Essays on International 
Matters. By F. W. PAYN. 


NEARLY READY, Volume III. of LORD RAYLEIGH’S 
Papers. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By John 
WILLIAM STRUTT, BARON RAYLEIGH, Sc.D. 
¥.2.8., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion. Vol. III. Royal 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

Already published. 
Vol. I. 1869-1881. 15s. net. 
Vol. II. 1881-1887. 15s. net. 
It is expected that the Work will be completed in Four 
Volumes. 


NOW READY, Vol. II., The ORDINAL and TONAL. 


The USE of SARUM. The Original 
Texts Edited from the MSS., with an Introduction and 
Index by the Rev. W. H. FRERE, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Priest of the Community of the 
Resurrection. Demy 8vo. 

Vol. I. The SARUM CUSTOMS, om set forth in the Con- 
suetudinary and Customary. 12s. ne 
Vol. II. The ORDINAL and TONAL. 12s. net. 











CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, 


General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
PSALMS. Books IV. and V. xc.cl. 
Edited by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 2s. net. 
BY THE SAME XDITOR. 


PSALMS. Book I.i.-xli. Qs. net. 
PSALMS. Books II, IIL, xlii.-lxxxix. 


2s. net. 


The PSALMS, complete in One Volume, on thin paper, 
crown 8vo, €:. net, will be issued shortly. 





PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEARE.— MACBETH. 


_— with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index by 
A. W. VERITY, M.A. Sixth Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. 1s. 6d. 


KING HENRY the FIFTH. Edited, 


= Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by 
W. VERITY, M.A. Is. 6d. 
GU TARDIAN.—** The school edition of the play.” 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. 
VERITY, M.A. Sixth Edition, with further Additions. 
1s. 6d. 


KING LEAR. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W 
VERITY, M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 

ACADEM Y,.—* A model edition.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ Mr. Verity is an ideal editor for schools,” 





A List of New Books and Announcements, 1901-2, 
will be sent on application. 


London: ©. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 





University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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NOW READY. 
WHITAKER’S | 
ALMANACK|,. 


WILL IN FUTURE BE ISSUED AS A 


men 
is pl 
proc 











NET BOOK. 
Sewed, | Half bound, i) 
| | with Supplement, 
Is. | 1902. | Ys. 6p. 
| pict 
NET. | | NET. 
London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Liurrep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
READY EARLY IN JANUARY, 1902. , 
Crown 8vo, neatly half bound, . 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. A 
Full dark blue morocco, round corners, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. net. “ 
WHITAKER’S 
PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, ‘ 
KNIGHTAGE, 


and COMPANIONAGE. 


The Cheapest and Handiest Work on the Titled Classes ever issued. 





London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Luurep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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THE SUCCESSES OF MCMI. 


ART. 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


With an Introduction by the late R. A, M. STEVENSON, and a 
Catalogue Raisonné of Raeburn’s Works by J. L. CAW, Curator 
of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. 


With 68 Plates, of which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in 
Lithographic Facsimile. 
Large imperial 4to, 57. 5s. net. 
ACADEMY,—“This sumptuous and noble volume is a worthy 
memorial of the great Scots portrait-painter. Sir Henry Raeburn 
is put forward in a dress that expresses the last word in mechanical 
process and beauty of material.” 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 


With 11 Photogravure, 32 Full-Page Plates, and many Text 
Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made 
for this work by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


1 vol. 10s. net. 
OUTLOOK.—“ A charming narrative with equally charming 


pictures,” 
HISTORY. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
A Survey of Man’s Record. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOiT. 


With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, 
D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 


To be completed in 8 super-royal 8vo volumes. With many Maps, 
Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White I)lustrations. 


Price, in cloth, 14s, net per volume; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, 
17. 1s. net per volume. 


Vol. I. With many Plates and Maps. 


AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN. 


BOOKMAN,—“ Throughout the volume scholarship, vigorous 
thought, and a desire for truth are impressed upon the writing, con- 
vincing the reader that the history when finished may be looked upon 
as a complete picture of the world and its progress.” 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA. 


By W. BLELOCH. 
1 vol. 9s. 


MORNING POST.—* Will have many readers among our 
public men who are charged with the reorganization of the new pro- 


sis BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Edited by Prince HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 10, net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A self-portraiture of Bismarck cntime.” 


FICTION, 


AS IN 1894 
THE MANXMAN 
sold more largely than any other Book, 


AND 


AS IN 1897 
THE CHRISTIAN 


again easily headed the list of successes, 


SO IN 1901 
THE ETERNAL CITY, 


BY 


HALL CAINE, 


has far exceeded the Sale of any 
other Novel. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


*,* A First English Edition of 100,000 Copies was 
published on August 21. This is now exhausted, and a 
SECOND EDITION will be READY SHORTLY. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 6s. 


One Hundred Thousand Copies Sold in Great Britain 
and America. 





THE LUCK OF THE LOVE AND HIS MASK. 





VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON. 6s. 
[Second Impression. 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 6s. 


JACK RAYMOND. 
| By E.L, VOYNICH. 6s. 
TANGLED TRINITIES. [Third Impression. 
| By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 6s. SISTER CARRIE. 
[Second Impression. | 5 wHRODORE DREISER. 4s. 


| [Second Impression. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE | 
VELDT. | THE SOUL OF A CAT. 


By BASIL MARNAN. 6s. | By MARGARET BENSON. 3s. 6d. 


| 





t [Third Impression. 


[Second Impression. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S|BY COMMAND OF 
NEW BOOKS. BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR. THE PRINCE. 


THE WOODLANDS ORCHIDS 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
With Stories of Orchid - Collecting. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Coloured Plates by J. L. MACFARLANE. 
4to, cloth elegant, 21s. net. 


SCENES of RURAL LIFE in 


HAMPSHIRE AMONG the MANORS of BRAM- 
SHOTT By W. W. CAPKS, Rector of Bramshott. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








With Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


Biography. By H. E.SCUDDER. In 2 vols. 

DAILY NEWS —“ There was room for such a biography 
of him as would bring Lowell's personality, and the character 
of his achievement—more especially in the cause of ‘the 
liberation of humanity’ — home to the reading pub!ic 
generally. These two volumes supply the want...... Mr. 
Scudder is, in point of knowledge and of impartiality, 
exceptionally well qualified for his task.” 


CAPITAL GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


TALES of the SPANISH MAIN. 
By MOWBRAY MORRIS. With Illustrations by 
Gutzon Borglum. 

“The reader—boy, man, or woman—will lay down this 
absolutely fascinating volume with a sigh of deep regret, 
ad he will feel grateful to = Mowbray Morris for a book 
to be often re-read.”— World 


INSECT LIFE: Souvenirs of a 
Naturalist. By J.-H. FAB RE. Translated from the 
French by the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori.’ With a 
Preface by DAVID SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated 
by M. Prendergast Parker. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


NEW WORK BY PROF. LANCIANI. 
NEW TALES of OLD ROME. By 


RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C.L., LL.D. Illustrated 
with 23 Full-Page Plates, and over 100 Illustrations in 
the Text. 4to, gilt top, 24s. 


HANDBOUKS OF ARCHHOLOGY AND 
ANTIQUITIES, —New Volumes, 


The DESTRUCTION of ANCIENT 


OME. A Sketch of the History of the Monuments. 
By Prof. RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D. 
Harvard. a numerous Illustrations. Extra crown 











8vo, gilt top, 6 
ACADEMY.—* “Of first-hand importance and interest.” 


CHRISTIAN ART and ARCHZO- 
LOGY. BEING A HANDBOOK TO THE MONU- 
MENTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. By WALTER 
LOWRIE,M A. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DAILY NEWS.—* Students of art and Church history 
will find agreeable and profitable reading in ‘ Christian Art 
and Archzology.’...... As a guide to the monuments of the 

jarly Church it may be heartily recommended. The illus- 
trations are numerous and exceedingly interesting.” 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
The LIARS. An Original Comedy in 


Four Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, Author of 
‘ The Tempter,’ ‘ The Crusaders,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS from VICTOR HUGO Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Sir GEORGE YOUNG. 
Crown &vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWSs.—* Sir George Young has done bis work 
well. His is beyond comparison the most ambitious and 
most successful attempt yet made to place Hugo as a poet 
before Englishmen.” 











READY JANUARY 1. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 
post free, 16s. 


The JANUARY Number contains : 


THACKERAY in the UNITED STATES. II. The Second 
Visit. By J. G. Wilson. Portraits of Thackeray and 
reproductions of Letters and Original Sketches by him, 

not, before published 

NEW YEAR’S DAY TWENTY YEARS AGO. By Charies 
Battell Loomis 

The GENTLEMAN of the PLUSH ROCKER. By Ruth 

BLECTRIG TRANSIT { LOND 

n ON and PARI 
N. Ford. With Plans and Pictures. aisle 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price each 3s, 6d. 
BEQUEATHED. By Brarrice WHITBY. 
AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICE. By 

BEATRICE WHITBY. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By Mrs. Craik. 
A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice WHITBY. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. By Beatrice WHITBY. 


IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. By Bea- 
TRICE WHITBY. 


THUNDERBOLT. By Rev. J. MIDDLETON MACDONALD. 
MART FES WIOK'S DAUGHTER. By BEaTRICE 
THE HUSBAND:OF ONE WIFE. By Mrs. VENN. 
A MATTER OF.SKILL. By Bearrick WuHItTBy. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 

HIS OWN FATHER. By W. KE. Norris. 
AYLWIN. By THEODORE Warts-DuNTON. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Craik. 

A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 

A WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By Mrs. Craik. 

A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs. Craik. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. By Mrs. Craik. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By Mrs. Craik. 
HANNAH. By Mrs. Craik. 

NOTHING NEW. By Mrs. Craik. 

DALEFOLEK. By ALice REa, 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Craik. 


SUNSET. By Beatrice WHITBY. 
CHILDREN OF HERMES. By HvumE NIsBer. 


In red cloth, each Qs, 6d. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Maser Harr, 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. E. LeECterc. 


A MARCH IN THE RANKS. By Jessie Foruer- 
GILL. 


NINETTE. By the Author of ‘ Véra,’ &c. 

MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manvitqte FENN. 

THE IDES OF MARCH. By G. M. Roziys. 
CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By ADELINE 


SERGEANT. 
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The Royal Navy: a History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By William Laird 
Clowes, assisted by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, and others. 
Vol. VI. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tue fact that Mr. Roosevelt is now President 
of the United States may probably prove 
a splendid advertisement for the new 
volume of Mr. Clowes’s truly ponderous 
work. When, five or six years ago, Mr. 
Roosevelt was persuaded by Mr. Clowes to 
undertake the chapter dealing with the 
American War of 1812-15, he was little 
known in this country, except as the author, 
some fourteen years before, of a small 
history of that war, which, notwithstanding 
some faults attributable to youth and an 
imperfect understanding, might be called 
excellent. But for the past three years, and 
since his brilliant service during the Spanish 
war, Mr. Roosevelt’s name has been familiar 
to Englishmen, and he now comes before us 
as perhaps the very first chief magistrate of 
a powerful nation whose name appears on 
the title-page of a book issued in the 
ordinary course of trade. But apart from 
this 2 gone anomaly, it is evident that 
the high position now held by Mr. Roose- 
velt, and the knowledge that he may well 
have the power or the influence to give 
reality to the suggestions which he puts 
forward, tend to give his present work a 
distinctly political importance, in addition 
to its claims as a valuable contribution 
to naval history. It is, however, only 
as a history and an exposition of history 
that we are here concerned with it; and we 
may remark at the outset that it shows a 
much firmer grasp of the points at issue, a 
clearer insight into the whole business, than 
his former work. In the accounts of the 
several actions, indeed, he changes little, 
though that little is generally an improve- 
ment. T'wenty years ago he was remarkably 
fair and even-minded; now he writes from 





the standpoint of scientific neutrality, which 
conveys no hint of his nationality. He 
condemns the misstatements of his country- 
men as roundly as he does those of their 
enemies. He says, for instance :— 


‘*The conflicts which at the time and after- 

wards attracted most attention were the first 
three frigate fights, all of which took place 
between the American 44’s and the British 38’s. 
In each case the American ship was markedly 
superior in force.” 
He had previously pointed out that the 
American 44’s carried thirty 24- pounders 
on the main-deck ; the British 38's, twenty- 
eight 18-pounders. The 44’s carried twenty 
or twenty-two 32- or 42-pounder carronades 
on the upper deck; the 38’s, eighteen 32- 
pounders :— 

‘* The countrymen of each combatant tried— 
on the one side—to enhance the glory of the 
victory by minimising this difference in force, 
and—on the other—to explain away the defeat 
by exaggerating it. The Americans asserted, 
not merely in their histories, but even by re- 
solutions in Congress, that the ships were prac- 
tically equal in force, which a glance at the 
figures given above will show to be an absurd 
untruth. The British, on the other hand, sought 
consolation in declaring that the American 
frigates were ‘ disguised line-of-battle ships.’ 
This has been solemnly repeated at intervals to 
the present day. It is, of course, pure nonsense. 
The American 44’s were the finest frigates afloat ; 
but there had already been 24-pounder frigates, 
not only in the British, but also in the French 
and Danish navies......The [British] Endymion 
like the [U.S.] Constitution carried long 24’s on 
her main-deck and 32-pound carronades on her 
spar-deck. In 1815 she had fifty-one guns, in- 
cluding a shifting 24-pound carronade, making 
a broadside of 698 pounds. The Constitution 
that year carried fifty-two guns, and threw a 
broadside of 704 pounds, the difference in weight 
of metal was therefore just six pounds...... which 
is certainly not enough to mark the difference 
between a 40-gun frigate and a ‘disguised line- 
of-battle ship.’ ” 

But Mr. Roosevelt, now as before, em- 
phasizes the fact that the British defeats, 
or at least the one-sided character of them, 
were largely due to exceedingly bad gunnery 
practice, which he attributes, rightly enough, 
to the glories of the previous twenty years— 
during which ‘‘the monotonous record of 
Britain’s triumphs had been broken by less 
than half a dozen defeats.”’ 

“The British officers felt absolute confidence 
in their prowess, and they despised their new 
foes. As a whole they had begun to pay less 
attention to gunnery since Nelson’s death ; and 
this lack of care and their overwhelming pride 
and self-confidence—good qualities, but bad 
if carried to excess—made them less fit than 
formerly to contend on equal terms for the 
mastery of the ocean with enemies more skilfal 
than any they had yet encountered.” 

He then passes on to speak in detail of the 
celebrated action between the Constitution, 
a 24-pounder frigate, and the Guerriére, an 
18-pounder, the result of which was that 
‘ fourteen of the Constitution’s men and 79 
of the Guerriére’s were killed or wounded. 
The damage done to the Constitution was 
trifling, while the Guerri¢re was so knocked 
to pieces that she had to be abandoned and 
burned by the victors.” And he continues : 

‘*Rarely has any single ship action caused 
such joy to the victors, such woe to the van- 
quished. The disparity of force between the 
combatants was very nearly in the proportion of 
three to two. Against such odds, when there 
was an approximate equality in courage and 





skill, neither Dacres nor any other captain in 
the British navy could hope to succeed. But 
hitherto the British had refused to admit that 
there was or could be any equality of courage 
and skill between them and their foes. More- 
over the disparity in loss was altogether dispro- 
portionate to the disparity in force. No one 
could question the gallantry with which the 
British ship was fought; but in guynery she 
showed at a great disadvantage compared to the 
American, and she was not handied with as 
much judgment.” 

It may perhaps be thought that Mr. 
Roosevelt i3 not altogether competent to 
pronounce as to the judgment, but the 
gunnery speaks for itself, and not in this 
action alone, but also in many others. In 
England the stress was laid on the differ- 
ence of force, which the Admiralty en- 
deavoured to neutralize by orders that our 
18-pounder frigates were to avoid action with 
the 24-pounder frigates of the States, and 
were, as far as possible, to cruise two or three 
together; but the worse and more disgrace- 
ful defect—the bad gunnery—they passed 
over in silence; and it wus left for Capt. 
Broke, of his own initiative, and largely at 
his own expense, to prove to the two coun- 
tries where the real cause of our disasters 
was to be looked for. Onwhich Mr. Roose- 
velt says :— 

‘* American writers have been fond of saying 
that the defeat of the Chesapeake was due to 
accident, especially to the loss of the jib-sheet 
and fore-topsail tie, which brought her up into 
the wind and exposed her to a raking fire. This 
statement, is simply not true. Such accidents 
are bound to occur in battle; and a skilled 
captain and crew will remedy them when they 
occur in their own ship, and will take advantage 
of them when they occur to the enemy. The 
victory was not in the slightest degree to be 
attributed to accident, though it may have been 
slightly hastened by it. Trained skill and good 
discipline won, as they had so often won 
before...... Nor did the boarding win the victory. 
When the ships came together, the Chesapeake 
was already beaten at the guns.” 

All this differs but slightly from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s earlier work; the essential 
change is in the summary of the whole 
story. ‘Twenty years ago he considered 
that these frigate and sloop actions made 
up the whole of the war—as they did, in 
fact, make up the whole of the fighting— 
and that as a respectable proportion of them 
were in favour of the United States, so was 
the general advantage in the war. He 
has now learnt otherwise — possibly from 
pondering over the position of the belli- 
gerents, possibly from the suggestions of 
his distinguished countryman Capt. Mahan, 
probably from a combination of the two; 
but in some way he has learnt that, 
brilliant as was the action of the United 
States’ frigates and sloops, the war turned 
wholly to the advantage of the British. 

“The important factor on their side was the 
use of the navy to blockade the American coast. 
When war was declared, the Napoleonic struggle 
was at its height, and the chances seemed, on 
the whole, to favour Napoleon. But by the 
spring of 1813, the Grand Army had gone to its 
death in the snow-clad wastes of Russia, and 
Wellington had completely bested the French 
marshals in Spain, so that it was merely a 
question of time as to when he would invade 
France...... Britain could, therefore, afford to 
turn her attention to America in earnest. As yet 
she could not spare adequate land forces; but she 
could and did spare a sufficiency of battleships, 
frigates and sloops to make a real blockade of 
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the American coast...... After the blockade had 


been once established, commerce ceased ; and 
the only vessels that could slip out were the 
fast sailing privateers and regular cruisers 
whose captains combined daring, caution and 
skill...... The privateers did great and real damage 
to England...... but what they accomplished can- 
not be compared with what was accomplished by 
the British navy. The American privateers 
harassed the commerce of England, but the 
British blockading fleet destroyed the com- 
merce of America. The ravages of the one 
inclined the British people to peace, but the 
steady pressure of the other caused such a bitter 
revolt against the war in parts of America as 
nearly to produce a civil conflict.” 


But even for commerce-destroying he 
thinks now that the privateers were a mis- 
take ; that the work could have been better 
performed by regularly commissioned ships 
of war. 

‘* But in reality what was needed was the 
substitution, for all these commerce destroyers, 
of a great fighting fleet. Such a fleet, by its 
mere existence, would doubtless have prevented 
the war. It would certainly, if handled as well 
as the frigates, sloops and privateers were 
handled, have prevented a blockade, even if 
war had been declared; and American com- 
merce, instead of being destroyed outright, 
would merely have suffered heavily, just as the 
British commerce suffered.” 


Or again :— 

‘*The one lesson which should be most 
clearly taught by this war is the folly of a 
nation’s relying for safety upon anything but 
its own readiness to repel attack ; and in the 
case of a power with an extended seaboard, this 
readiness implies the possession of a great fight- 
ing navy. The utter failure of Jefferson’s 
embargo and his other measures of what he 
termed ‘peaceable coercion,’ teach their part 
of the lesson so plainly that it would seem 
impossible to misread it ; but the glory won by 
their little navy has tended to blind Americans 
{Mr. Roosevelt here speaks from personal 
experience] to the fact that this navy was too 
small to do anything except win glory. It 
lacked the power to harm anything but Britain’s 
pride, and it was too weak to parry a single 
blow delivered by the British along the coast, 
when once they realised that their task was 
serious, and set about it in earnest.” 


It would be an easy matter to extend our 
quotations. It is not easy to express in 
measured language our sense of the merit 
and importance of every line of this admir- 
able essay, and we hope the publishers 
and Mr. Roosevelt may see their way to 
reproduce it in a less cumbrous form than a 
chapter of a quarto volume of such weight 
in pounds avoirdupois that it cannot be 
handled with any degree of comfort. This, 
and the chapters on the American War of 
Independence by Capt. Mahan in a previous 
volume, might, we suggest, well be printed 
as small—and not very small—independent 
works. 

We have left ourselves little space to 
speak of the other chapters in this volume, 
and must be content with a bare men- 
tion of those on ‘Voyages and Dis- 
coveries from 1803 to 1856,’ by Sir Clements 
Markham, and the civil and military his- 
tory of the navy from 1816 to 1856, by 
Mr. Clowes himself, whose delicate health, 
we regret to learn, continues to render it 
impossible for him to reside in England; 
nor can we pass over in silence the ex- 
cellent appendices of lists, in continuation 
of those in former volumes, of ships 














‘‘ wrecked, foundered, burnt, taken or 
destroyed, 1816-1856,” and of “ flag-officers 
promoted from the close of the war in 1815 
to the end of 1856.” The labour of com- 
piling such lists is very great, and makes 
but little show except to those who have 
tried their hands at similar work. 





Francois de Fénelon. By Viscount St. Cyres. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Fenelon, his Friends and his Enemies. By 
E. K. Sanders. (Longmans & Co.) 

Le Due de Bourgogne et le Due de Beauvilliers. 
Par le Marquis de Vogiié. (Paris, Plon, 
Nourrit & Cie.) 


FénEton cultivated ideas. In his aversion 
to ideologists the Grand Monarque equalled 
Napoleon. Fénelon indulged in opinions. 
The king held, with Bossuet, that ‘l’héré- 
tique est celui qui a une opinion,” and 
that ‘‘l’hérésie est......fatale 4 la royauté 
et 4 toute autorité légitime.” Nevertheless, 
M. de Cambrai’s acquaintance with martyr- 
dom was comparatively slight. The reason, 
we think, is found in the complexity of his 
character. It lacked ‘‘ disinterested energy 
and hardy singleness of purpose......it was 
ethereal rather than profound, abundant in 
graces rather than strength......Art, even 
artifice, was its nature,” says Lord St. Cyres, 
who, when assigning to Fénelon the réles 
of ‘‘ Christian, prelate, noble, and writer,” 
might have added that of courtier. 
M. Tronson, the old St. Sulpician tutor, 
knew his former pupil’s suppleness when, 
on the young abbé’s appointment to the 
royal preceptorate in 1689, he warned him 
that ‘‘even prudence and charity” might 
induce him to join the practically pagan 
world and ‘“‘ make terms with the devil.” 
In 1695, and again in 1715, we find 
St. Simon affirming that whilst the 
archbishop was possessed of a love of 
domination, which, in spite of all his 
gentleness, brooked no opposition, yet 
never was a man imbued with so ardent a 
passion for pleasing every one, from the 
highest to the lowest, and never did a man 
so completely succeed in that endeavour, 
The apostle of passivity fought Bossuet 
tooth and nail over the ‘Maxims of the 
Saints’; but no sooner did the Papal brief 
appear than Fénelon, says St. Simon, 
astonished all ‘‘par la promptitude, la 


netteté et léclat de sa soumission.”” Won 
by such courtier-like obedience, Inno- 


cent XII., who had just condemned the 
book, was only restrained from making its 
author a cardinal out of deference to the 
feelings of Louis XIV. If such a 
temperament does not make a true martyr, 
neither can it produce a good persecutor. 
Yet it can evolve an excellent proselytizer, 
skilled in the suave compromises and 
hypocrisies required for dealing with either 
compulsory or voluntary converts. It is as 
a power of this description that Fénelon 
appears to us, whether in his work in the 
Convent of the New Catholics in Paris, or, 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
among the harried Huguenots of the 
Saintonge. He might agree with persecu- 
tion in theory, but, as his later treatment 
of the Jansenists also proves, he himself 
flinched from the practice. Is, then, Lord 
St. Cyres wholly justified in his complaint 


that Fénelon’s ‘‘counsels of mercy,” 
addressed to the advisers of a king who 
was seeking to save his own soul by the 
slaughter of thousands of his innocent 
subjects, were based ‘not on Christian 
feeling, but on policy” ? What other plea 
would have availed ? That Fénelon’s much- 
lauded tolerance ‘is a fata Morgana” we 
admit. Was he not above all things an 
ecclesiastic? Liberal enough sounds his 
axiom that to worship the Father and the 
Son in spirit and in truth is the one thing 
needful, that ‘‘ all the rest is only a religion 
decked out in state, the shadow rather than 
the truth of Christianity” (‘Cuvres de 
Fén.,’ vol. xviii. p. 201, ed. 1823). But to 
the question, What is truth? comes the 
dogmatic reply :— 

**Toutes les nouvelles sectes, suivant leur 
principe fondamental, crient : Lisez, raisonnez, 
décidez. La seule ancienne Eglise dit: Ne 
raisonnez, ne décidez point: contentez - vous 
d’étre docile et humble. Dieu m’a promis son 
esprit pour vous préserver de |'erreur.”— 
‘(Euvres,’ vol. i. pp. 419-20. 


A consummate director of consciences, 
Fénelon wielded a boundless despotism. Many 
of his spiritual letters are models of common 
sense and piety. But he might have illus- 
trated the mystic doctrine, the absorption of 
the mortal into the divine essence, and his 
maxim concerning that ‘‘ état de la sainte 
indifférence {dans lequel] l’Ame n’a plus de 
désirs volontaires,’’ &c. (Bossuet, ‘ uvres,’ 
vol. xv. p. 487, ed. 1841), by the manner in 
which he himself abstracted from spiritual 
penitents and royal pupils all individuality, 
‘« spell-bound their judgment, and ate away 
their will.” When Mlle. de la Maisonfort 
felt repulsion for the vows that Madame de 
Maintenon was urging upon her, that most 
persuasive of priests subjugated the poor 
victim by arguing that ‘‘ vocations show 
themselves in the will of others as clearly as 
in our own hearts. When the Spirit does 
not call us from within He sends an outward 
authority to decide.” The abbé must have 
been well assured of his influence over 
Madame de Maintenon when in 1690 he 
bade her “‘ govern the king, since he likes 
to be governed, and make him accomplisa 
to their full extent his duties, of which 
he has no idea.” Boundless and lasting 
was his power over the two united 
brothers-in-law, the ‘ monastically pious” 
Ducs de Beauvilliers and de Chevreuse, “his 
early patrons in the world and life-disciples 
in the Spirit.” To the former he owed 
his appointment in 1689 as tutor to the Duc 
de Bourgogne. Yet if the anonymous 
‘ Letter to the King,’ written about 1694, is 
indeed by Fénelon, as is now admitted, our 
admiration of that tremendous manifesto is 
modified by our scorn of its denunciation 
not only of Madame de Maintenon, his recent 
protectress, but also of Beauvilliers, his 
staunchest friend :— 

“¢ Votre conseil n’a ni force ni vigueur pour le 
bien [Beauvilliers had belonged to it since 1691]. 
Du moins Madame de M. et M. le Duc de B. 
devaient-ils se servir de votre confiance en eux 
pour vous détromper; mais leur faiblesse et 
leur timidité les déshonorent et scandalisent 
tout le monde.” —‘ CEuvres,’ vol. i. pp. 35-6. 

Somewhat monotonous are the confessions 
of those eaters of religious opium who, 
whether Areopagites, Molinists, or Quietists, 





held, according to our author, 
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“that the best and truest knowledge. of 
God was reached in a state of supernatural 
enlightenment, where the soul was well assured 
of the Presence of its Lord, though Reason had 
grown dim and Feeling died away.” 

If we care to go further afield we can find 
the Oriental sage affirming that ‘‘he who 
knows Brahman is Brahman” (Max Miiller, 
‘The Vedanta Philosophy,’ p. 173). ‘‘ Man’s 
soul is God and nothing else” (bed. p. 172). 
“The living self cannot be anything different 
from the Divine Self because Brahman, if 
it is anything, has to be All in All, so 
that there cannot be anything different 
from it” (¢bid. p. 91). But the founder 
of Christian mysticism Clement of Alex- 
andria and the so-called Dionysius the 
Areopagite substituted love for know- 
ledge, and sought, by ignoring self, by a 
state of ecstasy to merge into the divine. 
At length Molinos threatened the founda- 
tion of moral responsibility by inculcating 
the destruction of 

‘‘that cruel beast self-conscious will [in order 
that] the soul should give itself over to God in 
one solemn act of unreserved surrender and 
continue in that holy indolence and nothingness 
for a whole day—for its whole life.” 
Henceforth ‘‘its only occupation was a 
general love without motive or reason; 
prayer was become action and action prayer, 
and all things were indifferent to this holy 
soul, for all were one and all were God.” 
The Spaniard’s book was condemned in 1687. 
Fénelon had never read it, and he reprobated 
its author. Yet, as a zealous disciple of 
Clement of Alexandria, he allowed his specu- 
lative mysticism to inveigle him, all uncon- 
sciously, into some of Molinos’s errors. 
Hence, according to the ‘Maxims,’ the 
soul, wrapped during its existence here in a 
state of contemplationand “ holy indifference, 
was no longer to desire salvation as the 
greatest of all our own interests, but only as 
a thing which God wills and that He wishes 
us to desire for His glory” (Bossuet, ‘(Euvres,’ 
vol. xv. p. 487). ‘‘ If I knew,” said Fénelon, 
“that I was going to instant perdition, that 
God did not choose either to love me or to be 
loved by me, I should nevertheless be still 
obliged to love Him with all mysoul and strength; 
otherwise I should be an unnatural monster.” 
‘How terrible that so many pious writers 
should yearn for hell and damnation at any 
cost!’ was Bossuet’s comment. It may be 
thought we have dwelt unduly on this point, 
but when writers of authority state that 
“ Quietism is a form of spiritual liberty, and 
this was a fatal blot in an age of directors 
and confessors,” they seem to forget that 
the liberty it craved was to commit moral 
suicide. Moreover, very needful as well as 
able is Lord St. Cyres’s reminder that 

“it was of little use [for Fénelon] to style 
neglect of Christ’s Humanity ‘a damnable error,’ 
when traces of that very error were disc>verable 
in the ‘ Maxims’; or to bid the Disinterested still 
view God asa Person, yet love Him chiefly as an 
Abstraction of the Schools, as the Idea of His 
own Goodness, separated from Himself.” 

It is easier to follow Fénelon’s meta- 
physical imaginings than to link them with 
Madame Guyon’s “carnal perversions of 
spirituality,” or to feel aught but amazement 
that a man of “his transcendent ability and 
insight” should have been duped by the 
Magdalen of Quietism. ‘They met, they 
pleased each other, and their sublimity 
amalgamated,” is St. Simon’s explanation. 





Equally strange is it that she whose para- 
mour Pére Lacombe had just been con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment for 
Quietist heresies (February, 1688), and who 
herself had undergone confinement for the 
same cause,should have become the prophetess 
of that “ petit troupeau” which comprised 
her own cousin the Duchesse de Béthune, 
the DeChevreuseand De Beauvilliers families, 
and the cautious Madame de Maintenon. 
In point of blasphemy there seems little 
to choose between the demonolatry and 
hellish incantations of Madame de Monte- 
span and ‘the plenitudes,” the celestial 
visions, &c., recorded by the protégée of that 
royal mistress’s friend and supplanter. That 
was an evil hour for the priest and priestess 
of mysticism when the former, who, as tutor 
to the Duc de Bourgogne, was advancing in 
favour by giant strides, prevailed on Madame 
de Maintenon to instal Madame Guyon 
as a sort of professor of divinity to the 
young ladies at St. Cyr. Her doctrines bore 
too abundant fruit. The consequent turmoil 
which led up to the Conference of Issy in 
1694, when Bossuet presided and Fénelon 
appeared as advocate of his own cause and 
Madame Guyon’s, was followed by a short 
truce, and in July, 1695, Bossuet with De 
Noailles consecrated Fénelon Archbishop of 
Cambrai. Presently to M. de Meaux’s 
irritation at Madame Guyon’s escape from 
his custody succeeded anger that his pro- 
test against her doctrines in his ‘ Instruc- 
tion sur les Etats d’Oraison’ should not only 
be rejected by the new prelate, but that its 
publication should be forestalled by the 
‘Maximes des Saints.’ That book shocked 
every one, said St. Simon, whilst our author 
defines it as a reduction of ‘‘ the Interior 
Life to a code of forty-five dreary theorems, 
all phrases and subtleties and abstractions.” 
Accused of error by Bossuet, De Noailles, 
and Godet des Marais, exiled from Court, 
with scarce a friend save Cardinal de 
Bouillon, and dubiously supported by the 
Jesuits, Cambiai flung aside patriotism and 
appealed to the Pope :— 

‘*Louis XTV. might not be to Rome the best 
loved of Most Christian Princes ; Bossuet was 
still remembered by many as the author of a 
certain noxious Declaration of Gallican Right, 
but not a few of their Eminences were papabili, 
and dared not mortally offend a Sovereign who 
carried the Triple Crown in his pocket.” 

As to 

‘*TInnocent XII., he was an old man, and 
understood but little of the controversy, though 
that, said the Abbé Bossuet, did not matter, for 
he had great confidence in the Holy Ghost.” 
Thus guided, he deferred a decision as long 
as possible, hoping to avoid giving one 
altogether. Moreover, it was difficult to 
limit mysticism without infringing the 
teaching of some of the recognized saints of 
theChurch. Meanwhile Meaux and Cambrai, 
who had been as father and son, abjured 
decorum, used detectives and other under- 
hand instruments, entered on a war of 
pamphlets, and slandered each other relent- 
lessly. Taking for granted that Bossuet 
conscientiously believed ‘‘qu’il y allait de 
toute la religion,” Lord S:. Cyres, in com- 
pany with M. Brunetiére, condones the lack 
of charity in “the frank, the open” old 
man, and ascribes all the insincerity to 
Fénelon, ‘‘ whose organism was so delicate, 
so strained, that to him the common rules 





of morality scarcely apply.” But let us turn 
to Bossuet’s most able and _ successful 
diatribe, his ‘Relation sur le Quiétisme’ ; 
how much sincere conviction is there in 
those innuendoes, which gradually increased 
in offensiveness till they represented Fénelon 
as the paramour of Madame Guyon, as 
acting Montan to her Priscilla? For the 
sake of decency it was well when the Papal 
brief at last closed the scandal. 

Ithas been said that ‘‘ Fénelon mightalmost 
have become a saint had it not been for 
Disinterested Love.” Yet, but for the dis- 
grace which those tenets brought upon him, 
he would never have approached so close to 
the Christian model as he did during the 
eighteen years of banishment to his diocese. 
His ambition was necessarily in abeyance: 

‘* His ideals became more practical, his prac- 
tice grew more ideal ; the dreamy Utopian, the 
supple, smiling courtier, met in the high-minded, 
generous - hearted counsellor of ministries ; 
mystic enthusiasm joined with worldly graces 
to make the great, devoted, idolized arch- 
bishop.” 

‘‘He ranked himself as a Prince of the 

Holy Roman Empire and as a Duke of France. 
race He was the principal landowner of his pro- 
vince, with a floating revenue of 100,000 francs, 
perhaps about 20,000. in modern English 
money.” 
His palace was the halting-place of various 
dispossessed potentates, of diplomatists and 
men of mark, including the Old Pretender, 
Matthew Prior, and Lord Peterborough. “ If 
I stay here another week I shall be a 
Christian in spite of myself,” said that 
wayward genius. There came also a suc: 
cession of children, Fénelon’s own nephews 
and grand-nephews, together with the sons 
of friends, providing him with material 
to mould and to love. His philanthropy 
found work among the peasants during the 
arctic winter of 1708 aud among the sick 
and wounded soldiers of both the contend- 
ing armies during the War of the Spanish 
Succession; at the same time by his letters 
of unflinching boldness he urged his be- 
loved Duc de Bourgogne to shake off the 
apathy he was exhibiting in that cam- 
paign. 

Unfortunately, if the close of Cambrai’s 
life was darkened by the death of the Prince, 
of De Chevreuse, and of De Beauvilliers, it 
was also marred by his attacks on his old 
opponent De Noailles, who now appeared 
as the champion of Jansenism. For fifty 
years that sect had been the incarnation of 
the national conscience, but it had denied 
pure love. It had just sustained the de- 
struction of Port Royal when Fénelon, as 
the zealot of orthodoxy, joined the faction 
which by the Bull Unigenitus secured ‘‘ the 
downfall of Jansenism and the triumph 
of the Jesuits, pending the greater future 
triumph of Voltaire.” 

Our endeavour to give some idea of the 
polemical questions ably set forth by Lord 
St. Cyres leaves us no space to follow his 
description of Fénelon in his more prac- 
tical aspect, in his work as preceptor to the 
heir of the crown, in his essay on the educa- 
tion of girls, or even in ‘the pedagogic 
epic,” that ‘Télémaque’ teeming with ‘ideas 
that still claim our reverence for their ser- 
vice in the Past, dying ashes from a camp- 
fire where our fathers warmed their hands, 
as they journeyed on to deeper Truth and 
higher Justice.” We would observe, how- 
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ever, that the implied comparison between 
Dreyfus and the Acanthus of ‘Télémaque,’ 
though neatly put, is scarcely fair to the 
former. Lord St. Cyres’s translations are 
sometimes too free: thus “his soul was 
about to take her flight into his pocket- 
handkerchief” (p. 74) are words we have 
failed to find in ‘‘ Proyart, i. p. 90,”’ which 
is the authority given. 

It is a wearisome duty to turn from this 
brilliant monograph, full of incisive epigram 
and sympathetic eloquence, to a work which 
is its reverse in ability, argument, and all 
else. In England the popular estimate of 
Fénelon has long been based on Cardinal 
Bausset’s ‘ History.’ To this Mr. E. K. 
Sanders adheres, regardless of the revolution 
of opinion which has occurred in France. 
The book shows industry, but also frequent 
contradictions; it is guiltless of critical 
power, and naturally makes a saint of 
Madame Guyon. If she must be lauded, 
let it be on the score of her literary success. 
We find that 300 copies of her ‘Moyen 
Court,’ &c., were burnt on one occasion at 
Dijon (Ravaisson, ‘ Archives de la Bastille,’ 
vol. ix. p. 45n.). According to her own 
account, one party of monks took 1,500 
copies, and the work went through five or 
six editions in a very short time (‘ Vie de 
Madame Guyon,’ vol. ii. p. 230, ed. 1791). 

The letters of the Duc de Bourgogne to 
his former governor the Duc de Beau- 
villiers were penned during the occasional 
absence from Court of the young Prince, and 
notably during his campaigns in Flanders in 
1702-3 and 1708. Their value is enhanced 
by M. de Vogiié’s introduction—an admir- 
able study of Fénelon’s pupil, and hence a 
fit companion to Lord St. Cyres’s work. 
“‘Had the Duc lived to ascend the throne,” 
asks the Marquis, 

‘*would he have justified the varied and in 
some respects contradictory expectations of 
St. Simon, of Beauvilliers, of Fénelon, and of 
the nation? Would he have proved a great 
reformer, a great administrator—in fact, as great 
a king as he was a Christian? Would he have 
been more fortunate on the throne than on the 
field of battle, where, as we know, he exhibited 
the best qualities save the power to com- 
mand ?” 

Lord St. Cyres supplies the verdict by the 
apt comparison : ‘“‘ Burgundy—hailed before 
his death as ‘omnium consensu capaximperii’ 
—was more fortunate than Galba.” 








Orpheus in Thrace, and other Poems. By the 
late John Leicester Warren, Lord De 
Tabley. (Manchester, Sherratt & Holmes ; 
London, Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Ever since the death of Lord De Tabley, in 
1895, his reputation as a poet has been 
steadily advancing. He had made his 
original appearance at a time when all 
production of verse, except that of Tennyson, 
was steadily discountenanced in England, 
and when even Browning and Matthew 
Arnold could scarcely hold what audience 
they had won in earlier years. But the 
recent revival of an interest in current 
verse, pushed in certain quarters to an 
absurd excess, has, at all events, had the 
good effect of recalling attention to, and 
insisting upon recognition for, elder poets 
who were most unjustly depreciated. Of 
these perhaps the most distinguished were 
Coventry Patmore and Lord De Tabley, 





individually as remote each from the other 


as inheritors of true genius could be. The 
author of ‘Philoctetes’ approached the 
study of his art with an ardour un- 
surpassed ; his whole life was an appren- 
ticeship to it. No man ever set 
himself to the poetic task more seriously 
or with a greater sense of responsibility. 
He had one misfortune, however, in which 
his disposition yielded to a prevalent 
fault of his age. He was too copious, too 
fluent, too little a searching critic of his own 
productions. Hence it is always in com- 
pression and selection that the gorgeousness 
of his rich imagination and brocaded style 
will be studied to their best effect. 

The slender volume of Lord De Tabley’s 
posthumous poems which lies before us bears 
evidence of the discretion of a wise selector. 
In the editorial initials E. L. W. a name 
may be surmised which unites the qualities 
of devoted piety to those of a sympathetic 
and a sensitive taste. Of all the numerous 
volumes of Lord De Tabley’s verse, this 
is the one in which it is probable that 
his true lovers will find least, in Landor’s 
famous phrase, which they ‘could wish to 
see pared away. Everything here—or 
almost everything—is dignified, concise, 
and sustained. The advantage to the poet 
is great, and makes us wish that this beautiful 
talent, whose greatest misfortune was a 
certain wilful isolation, could have listened 
oftener in his lifetime to ‘‘le sage ami, 
toujours rigoureux, inflexible,’ whom 
Boileau so earnestly recommends to the too- 
zealous writer of verses. 

The general character of those poems by 
which Lord De Tabley won his place 
among the poets of the nineteenth century 
was objective. The person of the writer was 
seldom revealed beneath the golden mask 
and the long silken robe. It is partly, 
perhaps, because more is now known of the 
man himself, but it is partly also because of 
a change in his attitude to the world, that in 
this last book we discern for the first time 
much self-portraiture. It is known to all 
who care to know that by temperament, 
by circumstance, and by a painful sensitive- 
ness to the asperities of life, Lord De Tabley 
was peculiarly liable to depression and un- 
happiness. In these new poems we can 
hardly fail to hear him speaking, under the 
very twilight of his life, in the persons of 
his characters. It is he, and not Orpheus, 
who exclaims :— 

I whose sole craft is song...... 
I bear the palm of sorrow’s thorny road ; 
Man’s common grief to my imperial pain 
Seems like a puny gnat that pricks the skin, 
Beside a python crushing in his coils 
The very bones to pulp, a broken heap,— 
Seems as a ripple to a cataract,— 
Seems as a dew-bead to a planet-sphere. 


It is he, and not Echo, who utters the 
despair of the singer whose music passes 
persistently unheard :— 

I pass, the whisper of a half-heard voice, 

An ineffectual cuckoo of the socks, 

Here, there, close to, then half a vale away, 

I pine and wane in my decrepitude 

Sick with a wasting flame that dries my soul. 


It is he who complains, with a sad sobriety, 
in ‘An Old Man’s Consolation’ :— 


My days have borne no fruit as men account 
The good of life, success, emoluments, 
Respect in public print, and to be noised 

In feeble mouths, the bubble god of the hour, 


with the inevitable recollection that, 
although 
Poor have I been, 
Always, but never quite at starving point,— 
I have not blinded nature from my heart, 
Refusing to the common fields and clouds 
Their excellence of glory. Not in vain 
For me the process of the months resumed 
The cyclic renovation of their powers; 
And every flower that feeds on English air 
In wilding pomp is my familiar friend, 
In this last comradeship, indeed, none of 
our poets except Tennyson has equalled, 
and he has not surpassed, De Tabley. 

On this note of sadness, and of the 
emptiness and fragility of human ambition, 
we must not rest unduly. The central charac- 
teristic of this little book, as of everything 
which its author composed with success, is 
beauty. What appealed to his imagination 
above all else was the richness and the 
pomp of nature. Something hieratic and 
mysterious, something gorgeous and splendid 
in processional movement, the glory of sun- 
sets and lustrous waters, the melody of the 
Dorian flute, the intensity of colour just 
before the close of day: these are the 
symbols which recall to our memory that 
peculiar magnificence which Lord De Tabley 
invariably sought and which he not seldom 
found. We discover these motives exquisitely 
rendered in ‘An Eleusinian Chant,’ begin- 
ning :— 

Honey and milk and bread and wine, 
The mystic chest unlades its store, 
The needs of man and the life divine, 
Honey and milk and wine and bread. 
We touch our foreheads on the floor, 
We from the cup libations pour, 
We smite with steel the sacred swine, 
We trebly bar the temple door. 
We find them in the magnificent ode ‘A 
Daughter of Circe’ (now for the first time 
printed in its entirety), with its purpureal 
imagery :— 
And near this tulip, reared across a loom, 
Hung a fair web of tapestry half done, 
Crowding with folds and fancies half the room,— 
Men eyed as gods and damsels still as stone, 
Pressing their brows, alone 
In amethystine robes, 
Or reaching at the polished orchard globes...... 
And all the margin there 
Was arabesqued and bordered intricate 
With hairy spider-things 
That catch and clamber, 
And salamander, in his dripping cave, 
Satanic ebon-amber ; . 
Blindworm, and asp, and eft of cumbrous gait, 
And toads who love rank grasses near a grave, 
And the great goblin moth, who bears 
Between his wings the ruined eyes of death. 
It is in such sumptuous passages as this that 
the genius of Lord De Tabley is revealed, 
and we are inclined to think that in none 
of his earlier volumes are to be found so 
many of these as in the posthumous col- 
lection before us, which cannot fail to be 
recognized as a precious addition to the 
treasury of pure English verse. 








Historical Manuscripts Commission: Report 
on the Manuscripts of the Corporation of 
Reverley. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

To many antiquaries the title of this 

Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 

mission on the ancient muniments of the 

historic town of Beverley will have a 

familiar sound. Indeed, the same collec- 

tion has recently done duty for Mr. Leach’s 
excellent edition of the ‘Beverley Town 





Documents’ for the Selden Society, whilst 
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the early history of the town has been 
still further elucidated by the same author 
in the preface to his edition of the ‘ Bever- 
ley Chapter Act Book’ for the Surtees 
Society. 

In the present report Mr. Leach has 
prepared for the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission a description of the Beverley 
muniments at large ; but as the usual preface 
has been omitted, and as we have failed to 
notice any general reference to the above- 
mentioned editions, it is certainly desirable 
toremind students of their existence. In 
fact, if the Selden Society’s publication has 
not anticipated the chief historical interest 
of this report, it deserves, as we shall 
presently point out, to be carefully studied 
in connexion with it. Mr. Leach might 
with advantage have referred to both the 
Selden and Surtees editions in the same 
way that he refers to the local histories 
by Oliver and Poulson. As it is, any 
one who wishes to study the history of 
Beverley from the latest and best authority 
ought certainly to have all three of Mr. 
Leach’s editions open before him. Thus 
some very interesting information respect- 
ing the famous charters of the town could 
be derived from the preface to the Sur- 
tees Society’s edition of the ‘Chapter Act 
Book’ as well as from the introduction to 
the Selden Society’s edition of the ‘Town 
Documents,’ which also contains an excellent 
account of the important ordinances of the 
trade companies, which appear to us some- 
what unintelligible in the form in which 
they are printed in this report. 

We have ventured to make Mr. Leach’s 
omission of reference in this report to the 
Selden Society’s edition of documents from 
the same collection a matter of comment for 
more than one reason. Not only does such 
a reference appear to us indispensable in 
the absence of any historical introduction 
to the present report, but also it would seem 
in many cases desirable in order to ascer- 
tain the exact form of the contemporary 
documents published in both editions. We 
are, of course, aware that a certain licence 
is allowed to the editors of the Commis- 
sion in the method of presenting the 
extracts or other versions of original docu- 
ments printed in their reports, and therefore 
it would be hardly fair to hold Mr. Leach 
responsible for the garbled texts which 
appear in these pages without any indica- 
tion of the words or passages that have been, 
necessarily perhaps, omitted. But if this 
method of reproduction is permissible, it is 
at least desirable that the spelling of the 
original MSS. should be either modernized 
throughout or else consistently preserved. 
The extraordinary liberties which Mr. Leach 
has taken with the spelling of his texts may 
be gathered from the fact that a single page 
of his ‘‘ extracts’ from the Gild ordinances 
printed in this report (p. 101) contains 
more than twenty variants from the text of 
the same document as printed by him 
in the Selden Society’s edition (p. 114). 
Some of these variants are probably in- 
tentional modernizations, but others are 
clearly the result of careless copying. This 
carelessness is equally evident from a colla- 
tion of Mr. Leach’s literal transcriptions of 
certain texts, in one of which we have noted 
twenty-six variants from the text of the 
Selden edition in three-quarters of a page. 





And yet Mr. Leach has not hesitated to | 


reproach Poulson for copying this very 
document “‘ with mistakes in the names and 
places.” 

We are unable to say whether the forms 
of spelling printed in the Historical Manu- 
scripts Report are those which occur in 
the town muniments; but we have good 
reason for believing that in the great 
majority of cases in which these extracts are 
found to differ from the text of the Selden 
edition, the spelling of the latter would be 
found to be correct. It is, in fact, im- 
possible, from an examination of the parallel 
passages in both editions, to avoid the con- 
clusion that the extracts quoted by Mr. Leach 
in this report were made somewhat hastily. 

We have also noticed discrepancies in the 
translations of the same documents which 
point to a similar conclusion; though here, 
perhaps, the difference is only of import- 
ance in so far as it affects the value of this 
more recent and official edition. 

To take an instance at random—the fol- 
lowing passage occurs in the text of the 
‘Orders of the Drapers’ as translated by Mr. 
Leach for the Selden Society’s edition (p. 103): 

‘‘ And also it was ordered and decreed by the 
said twelve governors that all the aforesaid 
drapers who are brothers of the said brotherhood 
shall be free to make round hose, stockings for 
women, and socks, without payment of any con- 
tribution to the aforesaid Tailors. And if any of 
the aforesaid drapers make cloth hose, he shall 
pay yearly to the alderman of the aforesaid 
Tailors for his contribution, 8°. And if any of 
the aforesaid drapers shall make any other 
clothes, except hose, he shall pay and contri- 
bute yearly to the alderman of the Tailors 2s, 
and shall not be charged beyond that.” 

The following is the translated abstract 
of this passage in Mr. Leach’s report for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission :— 

“The drapers to be at liberty to make gaiters 
(‘caligas’), women’s [sic] boots and ‘le soles’ [sic] 
without contributing to the Tailors, but if they 
make any other clothes to pay 2s. a year.” 

Now even after allowance for a certain 
freedom for the purpose of an abstract, it can 
scarcely be said that Mr. Leach has taken 
much pains to render the meaning of ‘“‘caligze 
rotunde,”’ ‘‘ caligee pro mulieribus,” or “‘le 
soks’’ (as the word is correctly given in the 
Selden text), whilst it may perhaps be sug- 
gested that, from »# common confusion of 
dittography, he has omitted the paragraph 
respecting the fine of eightpence for making 
cloth hose altogether. 

We are not by any means disposed to 
magnify such blemishes as we have pointed 
out in the preceding remarks, though we 
believe that the wholesale misspelling of 
old English scripts would appear to some a 
serious offence. Again, we are ready to 
admit that for many persons a_ trans- 
lation is only good or bad until it is super- 
seded by an amended version by the same 
hand. An inferior version, however, should 
be carefully distinguished in respect of the 
date of publication. Now here we have an 
edition issued but a few weeks since which 
is distinctly inferior to another edition pub- 
lished many months previously in such 
material points as the text and translation 
of original documents. 

We must reluctantly add to the above 
objections a further conclusion at which 


we have arrived after a careful, but by | 
no means inquisitorial examination of ' 





Mr. Leach’s method of editing the docu- 
ments included in this report. Here, again, 
we notice a distinct inferiority on the 
side of the Historical Manuscripts edition. 
Perhaps a single instance will suffice. 
On pp. 14-16 of his report Mr. 
Leach has printed a translation of the 
dues on merchandise, &c., leviable in the 
town of Beverley, and we find such a 
misreading as ‘‘ casks of ashes (cinerum) ” 
for “‘ dolia, cimas (vats)”; and such a mis- 
rendering as ‘‘barber” for ‘“‘shearman” 
(of cloths). These mistakes have been 
corrected in the Selden edition. 

In those portions of the calendar which are 
not covered by that edition we find much 
information concerning the constitutional 
history of the town, and here we naturally 
meet with many notices of its ancient 
charters. The most famous of these instru- 
ments—namely, the charter of Archbishop 
Thurstan—is printed at full length by Mr. 
Leach at the beginning of his report for 
the purpose of presenting a “ corrected 
copy” of the version printed by the late 
Bishop Stubbs, as well as of that preserved 
in the town chartulary. For this purpose 
a list of the variants from Dr. Stubbs’s 
edition is appended to the revised text. We 
cannot, however, regard Mr. Leach’s emen- 
dations as altogether satisfactory. In the 
first place the editor does not tell us from 
what source Stubbs’s edition was derived. 
It is not difficult to ascertain that 
the text in question is merely reprinted 
from Rymer, and again that Rymer 
used the copy enrolled in the ‘Cartz 
Antique.’ But, seeing that Rymer’s texts 
are notoriously inaccurate, Mr. Leach might 
with advantage have referred to the roll 
itself. As it happens, Rymer’s copy is 
sufficiently exact to enable one to dispense 
with some at least of Mr. Leach’s emenda- 
tions. The most important of these gives 
the reading ‘“‘v et iii®” for ‘x et viij,” 
in respect of the sum in mares payable for 
the toll of the town. Now, apart from the 
fact that the numerical combination sug- 
gested by Mr. Leach, though not impossible, 
is at least somewhat unusual, the sum was 
read as eighteen by such an experienced 
antiquary as the late Mr. Illingworth, and 
Mr. Leach admits that ‘‘ the words occur in 
a much rubbed crease.” Moreover the 
thirteenth-century enrolment followed by 
Rymer clearly gives the same amount. In 
the face of these facts it seems somewhat 
puerile to suggest that Mr. Illingworth read 
the figures in the town chartulary “ through 
his prepossession by the copy in Rymer’s 
‘Foedera,’”? or that, because the sum 
actually paid by the town in a much later 
period was eight marcs, this must have 
been the sum stipulated for in this twelfth- 
century charter. Again, we venture to 
prefer, on the whole, Stubbs’s reading 
‘‘eadem liberatam lege” to Mr. Leach’s 
emendation ‘‘eadem  libertatis lege,” 
especially as the former reading is 
found in the enrolment in the ‘ Carte 
Antique.’ 

In connexion with these ancient 
charters of the town Mr. Leach has 
given (p. 25, &c.) a detailed abstract 
of the contents of the important confirma- 
tion charter of June 20th, 1414, granted 
to the Archbishop of York. ‘Lhis is 
cited by the editor from the copy in the 
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town chartulary, but he omits to mention 
that the original charter was lost soon after 
it was granted, and that an exemplification 
only is preserved in the confirmation charter 
of 20 Henry VI. That, apparently, is the 
charter mentioned at p. 126 of this report 
as ‘‘OCarta nove confirmationis Henrici 
Sexti.” 

The town’s copy of the lost charter of 
Henry V. recites the ancient charters of the 
Confessor, the Conqueror, Henry I., and 
Stephen. Of these the charter of Henry I. 
is printed here by Mr. Leach, apparently 
because ‘‘ it is not mentioned by Poulson,” 
the historian of Beverley. But a full 
translation is actually printed by this 
author (p. 524), and noticed ir his index. 
Reference to this version would probably 
have saved Mr. Leach from the ‘“ blunder ” 
of which he, rather than Poulson, is guilty 
in respect of the emendation ‘ omnibus 
ministris et omnibus baronibus’”’ for the 
‘‘omnibus mercet,” &c., of the town 
chartulary. A precept of this date is 
almost invariably addressed to one or more 
persons conjointly with the local authorities, 
and two contemporary examples of this 
style are calendared by Mr. Leach himself 
on the following page of his report. 
Reference to the enrolments of this writ in 
the Charter Rolls of the fourth years of 
Edward II. and Edward IIL., or at least to 
the well-known calendar in the Deputy 
Keeper’s Reports, would have shown the 
editor that the right reading is ‘‘O[sberto] 
vicec| omiti].”” But, curiously enough, there 
is actually another writ addressed to 
O[sbert] the sheriff, which is recited in the 
same confirmation, and this writ is also 
found in the Beverley transcript, though Mr. 
Leach has merely noticed it as a ‘‘ charter 
of Henry I. to Archbishop Gerard,” which 
is surely a misdescription of a “ writ 
addressed to O[sbert] the sheriff,” &c. 
The misscript in the above writ which 
puzzled Mr. Leach is, by the way, of 
interest as proving that the copy in the town 
chartulary was taken from the same original 
that was confirmed and exemplified by 
Henry V., since the same misreading of the 
word ‘‘ vicecomes” also occurs in the con- 
firmation of 20 Henry VI. 

There are some minor points on 
which we find ourselves in disagree- 
ment with the editor of this report, 
but we have no wish to prolong the dis- 
agreeable and all too easy task of fault- 
finding. We are readily susceptible to the 
charm of Mr. Leach’s vigorous and graphic 
style and his often brilliant scholarship, and 
we are conscious that his antiquarian studies 
are essentially a labour of love. That he has 
failed to do justice to himself or to his sub- 
ject on this occasion is possibly due to an 
impression, which seems to be prevalent in 
some quarters, that a mere report is not to 
be regarded as a finished piece of work. It 
is chiefly because we are obliged to differ 
from this view, and also in justice to 
those official editors whose reports are models 
of precision, that we have ventured to point 
out in this instance some of the disadvantages 
of a perfunctory description of important 
historical documents. 











The Great Persian War. 
(Murray.) 


Ir is but seldom that we have the privilege 
of reviewing so excellent a work in Greek 
history. Taking up a theme which most 
students would think exhausted by masses 
of commentary, Mr. Grundy has made it 
almost new again by the light of his long 
and able researches. The main feature of 
his book is undoubtedly its topographical 
accuracy; but even where the study of 
places is of no avail, and the study of poli- 
tical forces and motives takes its place, Mr. 
Grundy shows great insight and excellent 
good sense. His book on the great war 
which freed Greece from the attacks of 
Persia will long remain the standard work 
on the subject. We had almost said that it 
will always remain so, but we are deterred 


By G. B. Grundy. 


by finding that the greatest earlier topo- | 


grapher of Greece, Col. Leake, upon whom 
we all relied with implicit faith, is now con- 
victed of various gross inaccuracies. But 
for this disturbance of our faith, caused by 
Mr. Grundy, we should make no reserva- 
tions. 
surveys were very widely extended, and there- 
fore by no means so deliberate and minute as 
Mr. Grundy’s studies of two or three famous 
sites. The general acquaintance of edu- 
cated men with his great subject makes it 
feasible to take his chapters in any order, 
and therefore we advise the reader who 
desires to verify cur high opinion of the 
book to begin with the battle of Salamis. 
Any man of sense who has looked at the 
position of Psyttaleia in the bay, and then 
the usual plans of the battle, cannot but 
have long since and often puzzled over the 
posting of troops here, far outside the left 
wing of the attacking Persian force. On 
Mr. Grundy’s convincing plan the island 
is in the very centre of the Persian fleet, 
attacking not from the Attic shore south- 
ward, but from the entry of the strait 
eastward. He shows how the rounding 
of the island as well as the turn of the 
strait at that point made the evolution 
of the Persian right wing difficult, and 
caused confusion in the attack. Nothing 
can be more cogent and clear than his whole 
exposition. We will add one corroborative 
point, which seems to have escaped him. 
On the ordinary plan of the battle, as given 
by Grote and the rest, the throne of 
Xerxes, which he occupied in order to act 
as judge of the merits of his sailors, is in 
the rear of the attack, where the van would 
be hidden from him by the rearguard, unless 
he retreated so far up the mountain behind 
him as to make the whole affair beyond the 
discrimination of unaided sight. On Mr. 
Grundy’s plan he occupies the natural 
position of an umpire, looking at right 
angles across the line of the conflict, and 
therefore easily able to judge the zeal of 
his various leaders and squadrons. Were 
the old plan correct, his natural place as 
umpire would have been not on the northern 
shore of the strait, but on the island 
Psyttaleia, from which he would have 
commanded the scene at a safe place and 
convenient distance. For all the evidence 


shows that he had no doubt whatever of 
the result, and regarded the capture of the 
Greek fleet as only a matter of some 





fighting. The battles at Artemisium, though 





undecided, had shown no inferiority in his 
ships to those of the Greeks. The position, 
therefore, chosen by Xerxes seems to tally 
precisely with the plan of the battle now 
given us by Mr. Grundy. He might have 
also told us that, while Busolt’s not very 
clear account approximates to his in placing 
at least a strong division of Persian ships 
on both sides of Psyttaleia, while the rest 
reach forward in front of Xerxes’s throne, 
Mr. Bury, in his standard work, gives 
a plan and brief description agreeing 
perfectly with the now established plan. 
Turning back to the chapter on the 
battle of Marathon, which is also very sound 
and clear, we have here a criticism to 
make which is not merely corroberative. 
Mr. Grundy sees very well that only a part 
of the Persian army was engaged, also that 
they were drawn up to mask some operation 
of the rest of the army and the fleet. But 
he never seriously considers whether this 
operation was not to strike their camp and 
march along the coast road to Athens, 
while the masking force protected them in 


battle array on their right fank. He thinks 
The fact, however, is that Leake’s 


the Persian cavalry, which were not engaged, 
could not have already advanced along this 
road, which went through some woods a few 
miles nearer Athens. This may be s0, 
but why should not the Persian infantry 
have done it? This was the operation 
which forced the Greeks to attack. Either 
they must do so, or hurry back over the 
pass to interpose between the Persians and 
Athens. But now they could attack a mere 
masking division, and so throw the march- 
ing column into disorder. Prof. McKenny 
Hughes has recently suggested a new reason 
why the cavalry took no part in the battle. 
The ground was in cultivation, and the 
ploughing and the drains made it unservice- 
able for horses. Hence, he says, the 
importance of the hero Echetlus in the 
legend of the battle. This general view was 
advocated some time ago in these columns, 
and is now that of a first-rate authority, 
Prof. Bury. But we differ even from him 
regarding the statement of the Persian 
losses. Had 6,400 really fallen, we can 
hardly imagine the embarkation and 
departure of the rest so easily possible as 
it was, including even a trip out of the 
way to pick up the Eretrian prisoners. This 
seems to us clear evidence of a small defeat, 
and considering the lying faculties of the 
Greeks, we fancy 640 nearer the true figure 
than 6,400. We must never forget the 
candid statement of the ancient historian 
that it is the duty of the patriotic writer to 
exaggerate the number of the enemy, and 
depreciate the number of his citizens, slain 
in any battle. 

The third great chapter in the book is on 
Plateea, which is properly described as a 
little campaign, rather than a battle, for it 
consisted of complicated evolutions and 
many separate actions. Mr. Grundy’s 
minute survey of the ground gives him a 
great advantage over all the rival historians, 
and we have nothing to criticize in his 
narrative, save that he does not explain the 
sudden effacement of the great Persian 
cavalry at the decisive moment, when the 
Spartans resolved to charge the palisade of 
wicker shields of the Persian foot. We 
know that this cavalry had so pursued the 
retreating Spartans as to compel them to 
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halt, though they had chosen the steep 
slopes of Citheeron to avoid the danger. 
Presently we read of this cavalry covering 
the Persian retreat with much bravery, but 
surely at the critical moment, when the 
Spartans hitherto covered by their shields 
rose and charged, a flank atiack of horse 
must have ruined their onset. Yet there is 
not a word about this. Mardonius, who 
was killed in the mélée, must have been on 
horseback with cavalry around him. Did 
he retire from the front line as soon as his 
infantry arrived ? 

We have not space to examine the 
other chapters in any detail, but will 
venture to remark that Mr. Grundy’s 
general statements are often by no means 
so clear and convincing as his study of 
details. Sometimes it is the fault of his 
style, as when he tells us that ‘‘ when two 
paths of development tended in opposite 
directions, it was inevitable that those who 
followed them should meet in a collision.” 
Here is even a worse sentence: ‘The 
operations of tactics are so much more 
mechanical than those of strategy, that it is 
difficult to conceive of their being uncon- 
sciously carried out.’’ The rest of the 
argument (p. 540), which we find very 
obscure, seems to show that the sentence 
quoted is not to be amended by inserting 
“not,” and even this would give bad sense, 
for though mechanical actions are frequently 
unconscious, we can, of course, conceive 
them (as they often are) conscious. Here 
isa case of false inference :— 


“The intensity of political feeling within the 
cities with regard to their internal affairs indi- 
cates the intensity of the feeling with which 
they regarded the foreign yoke. Democrat, 
aristocrat and tyrant did not fight their fierce 
battles with one another to win the prize of pre- 
eminence in servitude.” 


It is surprising that Mr. Grundy should 
not remember how perpetually Greeks 
accepted foreign domination, in order to 
conquer and oppress their foes in domestic 
strife. We might cite half-a-dozen other 
instances where our author has generalized 
from theoretical principles without keeping 


_ the facts before his mind. We further note 


“the inventing of imaginary facts” as 
something near a tautology, and we object 
to the frequent use of ‘ reliable,” still more 
to “unreliability,’’ which seems to us an 
odious word. 
No recent 
than this the 
older and the 
Greek history. 


book shows more clearly 
wide contrast between the 
newer methods of writing 

Grote and Thirlwall were 
content to do it in their studies, though 
both of them had means and leisure to 
visit the country. But they confined them- 
selves to the political history, which they 
grasped thoroughly from Greek writers, 
and were content for the rest to quote from 
their literary sources. Since the time when 
E. Curtius, who had no political insight, 
made his history not only interesting, but 
also valuable by studying archeology and 
geography on the spot, historians of Greece 
have come to consider autopsy of the 
ground essential. Curtius’s ‘ Peloponnesus’ 
marked the new epoch. But Mr. Grundy is 
not only a tourist, he is a civil engineer 
who can survey, and so he has secured 
new and important materials for judging 
the traditions of the Greeks. 





It is pleasant to find our dear friend 
Herodotus vindicated afresh as an honest 
observer, taking pains to ascertain the 
truth, and erring merely from a want of 
acuteness to detect motive, or a want of 
clearness due to his ignorance of military 
operations. 








The Desert. By John C. Van Dyke. (Samp- 
son Low & Oo.) 


Tu1s charming volume, printed appa- 
rently in America, comes as strong wine 
indeed after the tepid rose-water of books 
dealing with snails and daffodils in subur- 
ban gardens. Its sub-title is: ‘Further 
Studies in Natural Appearances,’ and whilst 
it should appeal warmly to any intelligent 
reader, one is, at this season, reminded that 
it would make an admirable present for 
any young man or woman in whom the 
instinctive love of nature was awakening 
desire for travel, or for knowledge of the 
less accessible wonders of earth. The 
present reviewer has slept many times in 
deserts remote enough from that dealt with 
here, and he found the desert nostalgia 
(less easy than any other to deny) brought 
to him very strongly by the calling of the 
open spaces which Mr. Van Dyke has seized 
upon and penned in cold print between the 
covers of this book. For, though we in 
Europe find the very sound of the word 
“ desert’? suggestive of the East, the desert 
with which our author is here concerned is 
that of Colorado in the extreme West—the 
desert which is frowned down on by the 
great Sierras. But our little boundaries of 
east and west scarcely count in nature’s 
scheme, and the desert is neither more nor 
less than the desert, the world over; a fact 
that is brought home to one who has wan- 
dered in Eastern wilds by these thoughtful 
chapters upon the great Western wastes. 
The Eastern traveller will find that Mr. 
Van Dyke irritates him occasionally :— 


‘*We have often heard of ‘sunny Italy,’ or 
the ‘clear light.’ of Egypt, but believe me there 
is no sunlight there compared with that which 
falls upon the upper peaks of the Sierra Madre 
or the uninhabitable wastes of the Colorado 
Desert. Pure sunlight requires for its exist- 
ence pure air, and the Old World has little of 
it left.” 


When next he visits the Mediterranean 
let Mr. Van Dyke journey for a few days in 
the hinterland of Tunis; or, better, let him 
try the sunlight distant, say, one day’s ride 
from Biskra. Or, better still, let him 
remain among the stately Sierras, giving 
loving study to his Western desert, that his 
mind may grow more serenely tolerant, 
and that his pen may give to the untravelled 
more of such true lore as this :— 


‘‘Tt is stern, harsh, and at first repellent. 
But what tongue shall tell the majesty of it, 
the eternal strength of it, the poetry of its 
wide-spread chaos, the sublimity of its lonely 
desolation ! [The superfluity of the penultimate 
word is painful.] And who shall paint the 
splendour of its light ; and from the rising up 
of the sun to the going down of the moon over 
the iron mountains, the glory of its wondrous 
colouring! It is a gaunt land of splintered 
peaks, torn valleys, and hot skies. And at 
every step there is the suggestion of the fierce, 
the defiant, the defensive...... There is a war of 
elements and a struggle for existence going on 
here that for ferocity is unparalleled elsewhere 
in nature.” 





This is admirably true, and tellingly put— 
one of many equally good things. Mr. Van 
Dyke unquestionably knows his desert, 
and his power of conveying that knowledge 
is not materially modified by his little 
weakness: the partiality which inclines 
him to the belief that che desert of Colorado 
“licks creation.” The reviewer knows a 
trackless, unmeasured waste of desert in 
Australia, for example, to which every word 
in the paragraph quoted might most fit- 
tingly be applied. But Mr. Van Dyck has 
the true wanderer’s eye for the essential 
fascination of the desert. Here you have a 
hint of description of the indescribable some- 
thing that tugs at a man’s heart-strings 
while he walks city streets, recalling days 
and nights in the wilderness :— 

‘** Are they beautiful, these plants and shrubs 
of the desert? Now just what do you mean by 
that word ‘beautiful’? Do you mean something 
of regular form, something smooth and pretty ? 
Are you dragging into nature some remem- 
brances of classic art ; and are you looking for 
the Dionysus face, the Doryphorous form, 
among these trees and bushes? If so the desert 
will not furnish you too much of beauty. [And 
you may go hang for me, cries Ishmael!] But 
if you mean something that has a distinct 
character...... something admirably fitted to a 
designed end (as in art the peasants of Millet, 
or the burghers of Rembrandt and Rodin), the 
desert will show forth much.” 


And so forth. But ‘something that has 
a distinct character ’’—that is, perhaps, the 
backbone of desert beauty. 

This book is written upon no ordered 
plan, though well and copiously indexed. 
Its chapters are a series of reflections, full 
of most interesting observation and informa- 
tion, regarding the waste side of the Great 
Divide. There is much in it to quote, and 
there is nothing which deserves ‘‘ skipping.” 
But considerations of space permit of no 
more than one other illustration of writing 
which may be commended to readers of 
every degree. And here again we are 
strongly reminded of deserts in Africa and 
Austraiia :— 

‘‘Taking them for all in all, they seem a 
precious pack of cut-throats, these beasts and 
reptiles of the desert. Perhaps there never was 
a life so nurtured in violence, so tutored in attack 
and defence as this. The warfare is continuous 
from the birth to the death. Everything must 
fight, fly, feint, or use pcison ; and every slayer 
eventually becomes a victim. What a murderous 
brood for Nature to bring forth! And what a 
place she has chosen in which to breed them ! 
Not only the struggle among themselves, but 
the struggle with land, the elements— the 
eternal fighting with heat, drouth, and famine. 
What else but fierceness and savagery could 
come out of such conditions ?” 


And what else is the whole scheme of virile 
Nature than an incessant fight for life, 
and again for life; which embraces, of 
course, reproduction? All other matters 
are, after all, no more than side-issues in 
her scheme; and who so typical of the 
great plan of which our lives form part as 
the Ishmaelite, of whatsoever breed? It is 
well to look abroad. Nature looks so placid, 
so harmless, in our trim England ; but those 
who study her know her cruelty, her ironic 
sloth and certitude, saddening to her best 
lovers, a Tennyson or a Maeterlinck. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


St. Nazarius. By A.C. Farquharson. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Ir is a rare pleasure to find a book which is 
satisfactory in almost all respects. ‘St. 
Nazarius’ is such a book. The story is 
absorbing ; its treatment is admirable, espe- 
cially in restraint; and the tone is one of 
unusual distinction. The action passes 
chiefly in a forest demesne, and this gives 
the author ample scope for picturesque 
description. We have occasional glimpses 
of Rome, not the vulgarized Rome of the 
popular novelist, but ‘‘the city of God and 
of the saints.” The deep thought of the 
book, its essential sanity, its presentation 
of a high religious ideal, interest us in the 
work of the author, and we look forward 
to further books from her. 


The Gold Stealers. 

(Longmans & Co.) 
Wuen books like this come to his hand 
the reviewer's task is pleasant enough. 
This story is as emphatically appetizing and 
wholesome meat for young palates as 
‘Tom Sawyer’ and ‘Huck Finn’; and 
older people, too, will not hesitate to place 
it beside those boyish classics on their 
shelves. Mr. Dyson’s boys know nothing of 
the Mississippi, and are not American. Their 
home is another great, new land, more 
remote from England, and at least as full 
of mystery and romance. An Australian 
mining township is the scene of this story, 
and from personal experience of just such 
rough-and-ready little communities in the 
colony of Victoria the reviewer can assure 
readers that Mr. Dyson’s local colour is as 
genuine and accurate as his characters are 
lifelike, his incidents natural, and his plot 
entertaining. There is not a vulgarly con- 
ceived sentence or an objectionable sugges- 
tion in the book. Parents may select it 
with confidence, and if they read it before 
bestowing it elsewhere they will waste no 
time. A grown-up love story runs through 
these admirably told boyish adventures, but 
it is not in the least obtrusive—indeed, it is 
an essential and interesting part of a well- 
devised whole. 


By Edward Dyson. 


The Princess Cynthia. By Marguerite Bryant. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Tue Princess Cynthia is very much like the 
ordinary type of heroine with which we 
are familiar in modern romance. She is 
beautiful, imperious, fascinating, and suc- 
cessfully conceals deep and strong feelings 
under a distinctly heartless exterior. She 
is differentiated from the leading ladies of 
masculine fiction mainly by that preference 
for a certain amount of independence, not to 
say brutality, in her admirers, which has 
been a characteristic of the woman novelist’s 
heroine ever since Jane Eyre. The descrip- 
tion of her life at the bachelor Court of her 
brother Constantine IV. of Romanza is so 
charming that we can only regret its utter 
impossibility. The princess apparently 
spends her whole time in riding, walking, 
and reading poetry with a number of 
specially attractive young gentlemen told 
off by the king to serve as her bodyguard. 
To this favoured band belongs the hero, who, 
of course, falls a victim to the charms of his 





royal mistress. The conclusion is unex- 
pectedly tragic, but the story is pleasant 
reading. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. By Charles Felton 

Pidgin. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Prpern’s curious medley does not prove 
very attractive. He seems to have thought 
that by introducing a large number of 
characters typical of New England village 
life, and making them talk and tell their 
humorous stories, and by working the whole 
somehow into a story, he could produce 
a novel. The truth is that the kind of 
work he aimed at, though it seems easy, is 
a very difficult piece of art. His preface 
shows that he is altogether on the wrong 
tack. He seems to have a very slight 
acquaintance with good literature. New 
England home life supplies as sound 
material for a novel as any other environ- 
ment, and he defends himself from an attack 
that nobody worth regarding would think 
of making. 


Circumstance. By 8. Weir Mitchell. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

‘CrrcumsTaNncE’ is not to be reckoned 
among Dr. Mitchell’s best works. It is too 
long, there are too many characters, and, in 
spite of the author’s vigorous attempts to 
spur one’s flagging interest, one still feels 
that the story does not go well. An 
adventuress should be more fascinating, 
more wicked, and more vivacious than the 
lady Dr. Mitchell has described, and she 
should have a harder part to play. There 
was no fit scope for her talents (if she had 
them) in the easy game she had to play. 
When you start well equipped for fighting 
against circumstance it seems dull that 
circumstance should be your friend. Possibly 
Dr. Mitchell means to convey the lesson 
that if life is made easy one achieves little, 
whether good or bad, so that an adventuress 
who might have done great things if 
circumstance had been against her is a 
comparative failure when the career is easy. 
The story may be the fruit of wisdom, but 
it is not exhilarating. 


Westerfelt. By Will N. Harben. 
& Brothers.) 


Gossip, religious excitement, scenes with 
knives and revolvers, and a love story with 
a misunderstanding constitute the stuff of 
which ‘ Westerfelt’ is made. The narrative 
involves a terrible amount of dialect, which 
makes it irksome. Such books are turned 
out with too much facility by American 
writers, and make no distinct impression. 


Ardnarigh. By Melville Gray. (Drane.) 


Barrt.e, sudden death, and missing marriage 
lines figure largely in this ‘‘novel drawn 
from real life,” but in spite of these attrac- 
tions it cannot be said to awaken any thrill- 
ing interest. The story is that of an 
officer’s daughter, who is orphaned by 
the Zulu war, becomes engaged to the 
wrong man, and after sundry highly im- 
probable vicissitudes marries the right 
one. The Irish scenes are unconvincing 
even beyond the average of such literature 
(which is saying a good deal). No Irish- 
man uncontaminated by residence in 


(Harper 


England ever yet dropped his /’s, and 





‘‘Good afternoon ” is a form of salutation 
unknown in Ireland, where evening begins 
with astronomical accuracy at twelve o'clock, 
The author is not much more successful 
with the language of the educated Saxon, 
The number of fainting fits which occur— 
ten on a rough calculation—would have done 
honour to Macaulay’s favourite works of 
fiction. 








ECONOMIC LITERATURE, 

Essai sur la Fondation et l’Histoire de la 
Banque d’Angleterre (1694-1844). Par A, 
Andréadés. (Paris, Rousseau.)—A book on 
the subject of an English institution, especi- 
ally of so eminently insular an institution as 
the Bank of England, by the hand of a 
foreigner, naturally attracts our sympathies, 
M. Andréadés has studied many English 
authorities, and writes with vigour. He 
has taken pains to marshal his materials, and 
if he or his printers could have arranged a 
moderately careful reading for press, we 
should have been specially obliged to them. 
The volume consists of fewer than 400 pages, 
in a clear and bold type, but on commencing 
to read it was somewhat depressing to light 
at once on fully a hundred errors in typo- 
graphy. Many of these errors are compara- 
tively unimportant; the reader can easily 
make out what is meant. Perhaps the most 
eurious is the reference to a reception at 
‘‘Withall.”’ We notice these trifling failings, 
which may be ascribed as much to the printer’s 
reader as to the writer, merely as illustrative 
of the difficulties which any foreigner must 
meet with in dealing with the affairs of another 
country, even though he may be, as M. 
Andréadés is, familiar with the names of many 
books in the language. If such deficiencies 
deter people from reading the volume, they 
will have missed an opportunity of seeing how 
fairly a foreigner may deal with an English 
subject. The criticisms on the Bullion Report 
are just and capable. In one respect our 
author has not employed to the best ad- 
vantage the space he has occupied. The Bank 
of England was not founded till 1694, in the 
reign of William and Mary, but the author, 
apparently merely to show us his knowledge 
of what occurred in this island, takes us back 
to the time of Charles I., and to the attempt 
of that monarch to resuscitate the office of the 
Exchanger Royal. A large part of the volume 
is hence occupied with subjects unconnected 
with the main story. We gather from the 
remarks M. Andréadés makes about himseli 
that he is still young. He is certainly in- 
dustrious, and we sincerely hope that in the 
continuation of the history of the Bank which 
he proposes to write the blots on his work 
which we have mentioned may disappear. 
He is, however, incorrect in saying that the 
Dead Weight (spelt ‘‘ wright ’’) Annuities were 
sold with the assistance of twelve Paris 
bankers between 1837 and 1840. The Bank 
certainly pledged part of the Dead Weight 
Annuities abroad about 1839. The Dead 
Weight Annuity appeared in the accounts of 
the Bank of England as published in the 
Economist on April 17th, 1867, but the 
heading was omitted from the next return, 
that of April 24th, and the annuity itself 
ran out March 31st, 1868. We part from 
M. Andréadés with the conviction that, 
though he classes the two together, it is not 
‘“‘la présomption inhérente & la jeunesse, 
but a higher feeling, that of “ l’attrait de la 
difficulté,’’ which has led him, as well as many 
others, to work in the field of the history of 
our great financial institution. 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, de I’ Industrie, 
et de la Banque. Edited by MM. Yves Guyot 
and A. Raffalovich. (Paris, Guillaumin & Cie.) 
—Parts XVI. and XVII. of the ‘ Diction- 
ary’ carry on the story from the end of the 
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article on the Post Office to that on ‘ Tarifs 
de Chemins de Fer.’ An immense space is 
thus covered by this large section of the 
alphabet, It includes earthenware and china, 
‘Poteries,’ aud ‘ Porcelaine,’ and describes the 
methods employed in the manufacture: the 
glazes—some with lead (and their dangers), 
some with salt and soda. A ‘‘skin’’ formed 
with quartz most minutely powdered: suggests 
great possibilities of improvement, as does 
the manufacture with the use of electricity, 
which melts the materials at an enormously high 
temperature. The work executed at Sévres and 
Limoges receives proper commemoration, as also 
does that of Bayeux, which possesses the speci- 
ally meritorious quality of being able to stand 
use On an ordinary fire. Incidentally it is 
noticed that between 1895 and 1899 British ex- 
ports of these products barely held their own, 
while the imports increased nearly twenty- 
five per cent. Chemical products—produits 
chimiques—are the subject of a very able 
article by M. Hébert, including a reference 
to colours derived from gas-tar. The method 
under which this industry is conducted 
originated in England and France. It is 
still a subject of regret to the English- 
man who passes the village of Hoechst, near 
Frankfort, in the train, and knows the 
circumstances in which the manufacture 
migrated from this country to the banks of the 
river Main, to remember that, thanks to the 
exercise of common sense and to the methodical 
organization of laboratory research and econo- 
mic and scientific reforms, the successful 
rival both of the French and English industries 
is that of Germany, the country which seems 
now on the road to conquer the first position 
not only in the manufacture of colouring 
materials, but also in every branch of 
chemical industry. This intimation, coming 
from a foreign source, should not be lost on 
English readers. Protection—protectionnisme 
—gives occasion for a vigorous protest against 
that fiscal system which is epigrammatically 
defined as protection against progress in other 
countries. This energetic disclaimer of cur- 
rent French opinion proceeds from the pen of 
M. Yves Guyot. The article on the Councils 
of Prud’hommes contains a short but very 
interesting history of a method of arbitration 
which has largely assisted in mitigating trade 
contests in France. They were established to 
meet the violence of outbursts of opinion in 
Lyons, but their jurisdiction has gradually 
extended itself over the whole of the country. 
In the manufacture of red colours—rouges 
et roses—the method of preparing the 
best carmine is only known to five or six 
makers, who keep the secret most carefully. 
Their production is sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the whole world. As the carmine 
thus produced is innocuous, it is largely em- 
ployed to colour syrups, pastry, liqueurs, and 
ices, but it is in the construction of artificial 
flowers that it is most used. 

Mr. MacKillop’s article on the United King- 
dom is interesting. The census of 1901 was, 
however, too recent to be employed. Wages— 
salaires —the work of M. Guyot, form the 
subject of a valuable monograph composed 
on sound economic principles. Of soap we 
are informed that, though the origin of 
its manufacture is lost in the earliest 
antiquity, the process has only been con- 
ducted scientifically since the researches 
of Chevreuil. Exports of soap from France 
largely exceed the imports. The civilization 
of a country, it has been said, may be esti- 
mated by its consumption of soap. It is a 
somewhat cynical commentary on this theory 
to learn that the form and the outside appear- 
ance of the cover in which the soap is wrapped 
and sold have a particular importance inthe sale. 
Saws—sciage, scies—follow. From diamonds 
to cloth and ribbons, substances of almost every 
degree of hardness come under the action of the 
saw with or without teeth, while the hardest 





woods are sawn with rapidity by a platinum wire 
rendered red hot through an electric current. 
The locksmith’s art—serrwrerie—is a very 
large industry in France. From _ balconies 
and balustrades down to locks and bolts 
there is a wide range. The art, which our 
readers will remember was carried on by 
the unfortunate Louis XVI., employs many 
well-paid workmen. A trade in which the 
best workmen are paid more than 11 fr. for a 
ten-hour day in Paris cannot be otherwise than 
important. 

The reader might not haveexpected to find the 
Simplon Tunnel commemorated. It is claimed 
that the completion of this line across the Alps 
will shorten the distance between Calais and 
Milan by seventy-six miles. Of thetunnel across 
the summit already more than five miles had 
been completed by the March of this year. 
It will at first have only one line of rails, 
with a second parallel tunnel for the supply 
of air. Under ‘ Companies ’—sociétés com- 
merciales, &c.—the various classes of com- 
panies which carry on business in France and 
elsewhere are described. The number in- 
creases in France, as in other countries. Of 
new capital, 32,000,0001. was raised in this 
manner in 1898. Silk—soie, soieries—is a 
very important industry in France. Fully 
17,000,0001. worth of silk goods is made 
there annually. Lyons has been the main 
centre of the industry since 1540. Many 
affiliated industries, employed in great part 
to work up waste silk, surround the principal 
trades. The article on soda describes the 
application of electricity to this manufacture. 
Stellage is the name of a speculative operation 
in buying or selling forward, a term used on 
the Paris Stock Exchange. The explanation 
will interest some of our Capel Court readers. 
One of the longest articles in this number is 
devoted to sugar—sucre. The increase in the 
manufacture of beetroot sugar in France 
recently has been large. One of the many 
unexpected turns in fiscal finance is ex- 
emplified in the fact that the duties charged 
appear sometimes to produce a comparatively 
small effect on the consumption. Thus the 
charges in Germany are nearly three times as 
much as in Portugal, where the consumption 
per head is less than half that of Germany. 
The article is written by M. Cronier, the 
director of the sugar refineries associated with 
the name of Say. Tobacco is duly mentioned, 
but in any future edition Sir Walter, not Sir 
William, Raleigh should be mentioned as 
having introduced it into England. The high 
standard of the earlier numbers is well kept up 
in these. 








TRANSLATIONS. 


Anna Karénin. A Newand Complete Trans- 
lation from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
(Heinemann.)—We are glad to find that Mrs. 
Garnett intends to produce a complete trans- 
lation of the novels and stories of Count Leo 
Tolstoy. She has already done excellent 
service by her version of Tourguénief. Her 
translations are very accurate and very read- 
able, and we think she is justified in saying 
that her rendering of this masterpiece is the 
only complete one. If we compare some of 
the translations in vogue we are startled 
by curious omissions. The title is also wisely 
changed into ‘Anna Karénin,’ because the 
majority of English readers are puzzled by 
the inflections of surnames. Most translators 
have exhibited a certain inconsistency in 
these matters, sometimes inflecting the names 
and sometimes not. As regards the novel 
itself, it may hardly be said to ‘‘abide our 
question’’; it is universally accepted as a 
masterpiece. If any reader is unacquainted 
with the critical remarks of Matthew Arnold 
on it, he should read them. The portraits of 
Tolstoy prefixed to the translation are very 
characteristic. 





Sevastopol and other Military Tales, trans- 
lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude (Grant 
Richards), is the beginning of a_ render- 
ing of Tolstoy which is also thoroughly com- 
petent and satisfactory, not to say authori- 
tative, since the authors are in personal com- 
munication with Tolstoy, and have taken great 
pains to secure his real text, which is not 
always the Russian text as published, much 
less the French. There are forty-eight pages 
of preface which explain these matters and 
others necessary for English readers, includ- 
ing the transliteration of Russian, varieties 
in which are beeoming very confusing. The 
extreme simplicity and directness of Tolstoy 
are well rendered in this translation, which is 
a credit to Mr. Maude and his wife, and the 
general get-up of the volume is excellent. 
Altogether Tolstoy will, we think, be better 
presented to readers in England than any- 
where. 


Tales from Tolstoi. Translated from the 
Russian by R. Nisbet Bain. (Jarrold & Sons.) 
—Mr. Nisbet Bain has collected in the pre- 
sent volume some translations which he pub- 
lished a few years ago of what we may call 
Tolstoy's moral tales. These little pamphlets, 
in their original form in pink paper cover with 
illustrations on the front and back of the cover, 
are widely disseminated throughout Russia, 
and are considered to contain some of the best 
writing of the illustrious philosopher, both as 
regards ethical teaching and power of narra- 
tive. We might especially mention ‘Where 
God is there Love is Also’ and ‘What Men 
Live By.’ It is by no means the first time 
that some of them have appeared in English. 
We give them, however, a hearty welcome in 
the faithful version which Mr. Bain furnishes. 
He has also written a life of the Count, which 
should prove interesting to English readers. 
The religious struggles of the great writer 
are faithfully described. Mr. Bain is ordi- 
narily so accurate, both in his transliterations 
and translations, that we wonder to find him 
speaking of the ‘“‘young Lev’’ and of the 
‘* Volkhonskys.”’ 


Foma Gordyeeff. By Maxim Gorky. (Fisher 
Unwin.) — Maxim Gorky has just been “ dis- 
covered,’’ and undoubtedly, as soon as any one 
discovers a new writer of any power at all, the 
temptation is almost inevitable to welcome him 
with an enthusiasm which maturer judgment is 
sometimes apt to modify. We have tried to 
bear this danger in mind while reading ‘ Fomaé 
Gordyeeff’; nevertheless we must confess 
to being carried away with genuine enthu- 
siasm for this writer, who seems to have 
something real and something new to 
say. There are two ideas which struck us 
after reading this book: one is that the pre- 
sentation of the utmost eccentricity by a true 
artist always seems extraordinarily real and 
natural; the second is, that the more one 
studies true art, the more one realizes the im- 
plication in Aristotle’s celebrated definition 
of a tragedy. The hero of ‘Foma Gordyeeff’ 
ends his life as a lunatic, and happily most of 
us do not reach the same depressing condition. 
But what struck us all through the book 
as so extraordinarily true is that the vein 
in him which ends in lunacy is a vein 
which everybody has more or less latent 
in him, and which is even fairly deve- 
loped in some of the most effective people. 
Foma Gordyeeff is the son of a self-made, 
practical man of enormous energy, who from 
the traditional halfpenny in his pocket has 
risen to be a millionaire. His mother is a 
visionary character with religious scruples. 
The son finds, on growing up, that his fortune 
is made for him; there is nothing special for 
him to do, except to spend it; he sees no 
object in increasing it, because he has already 
more than he wants. At the same time he has 
in him an immense desire to do something to 
justify his own existence before God and man. 
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The whole book is nothing but a picture of his 
vain attempts to find something worthy his 
mettle, with occasional outbursts of insane 
violence, which are simply outlets for his un- 
used energy. He reminds one in some respects 
of Peter in ‘War and Peace’; but Peter was 
saved by always finding some detail, not 
absorbing, indeed, or absolutely self-satisfying, 
but, at any rate, sufficient to keep him a decent 
and a fine man. Foma is Peter gone wrong; 
but all through one realizes how true and 
convincing he is. The tragedy, as we said 
before, is as deep almost as tragedy can be, 
for it is a gradual loss of a fine and noble soul, 
almost, one might think, by an accident. You 
feel throughout how very little would have 
altered it all. One of the characters some- 
where points out that the English are not 
taken that way, because they are so practical 
and can always find something to employ 
themselves. This is extraordinarily true, and 
the truth of it seems all the greater when one 
realizes how each one of us has, as we have 
said, something of that tendency which, by 
being over-developed, made Foma a lunatic. 
As we hinted before, in spite of its tragedy, on 
the whole it is not an unrelievedly sad book. 
All through you feel you have been talking 
with life, you do not feel that it is some miser- 
able invention of some abstract being. ‘Foma 
Gordyeeff,’ to our mind, is a book of mark. It 
has its faults—it is too long, and there are 
sometimes vain repetitions in it; but these 
are faults of a youthful writer with much to 
say. One word as to the rendering. It is 
well done on the whole; but we would like 
to protest against the foolish habit English 
translators have of not really making their 
books look like English books. We saw the 
other day a French translation of this same 
book, the title of which was ‘Thomas 
Gordyeeff.’ Why, for example, should a word 
unmeaning to English readers like ‘‘ Foma’’ 
be preserved when Thomas is so easy? The 
French translator makes a French book of his 
translation; the English translator ought to 
do something better than produce a hybrid. 


Manasseh. By Maurus Jékai. Retold by 
Percy Favor Bicknell. (Maequeen.)—‘ Egy 
az Isten’ (‘ One is the Lord’) is the Hungarian 
title of this romance, which the translator has 
rechristened with the name of its hero. The 
early scenes are laid in Rome, where the 
Princess Blanka, with whom Manasseh is in 
love, is seeking a divorce from her worthless 
husband. But the real interest of the story 
only begins when the divorce has been ob- 
tained and Manasseh earries off his betrothed 
to his home in the wilds of Transylvania. Here 
J6kai is on his native heath and writes like a 
giant refreshed. The account of the lovers’ 
flight through a country swarming with in- 
surgents could not have been better told by 
Scott or Dumas. If the whole story reached 
the level of this episode it would be an abso- 
lute masterpiece, instead of being a loosely 
constructed tale of unequal interest and merit. 
Even so, it is very readable throughout, thanks 
to the skill of the translator, who has reduced 
the ‘‘ pitiless prolixity ’’ of the original. 


Halil the Pedlav: a Tale of Old Stambul. 
By Maurus Jékai. Translated by R. Nisbet 
Bain. (Jarrold & Sons.)—The tale which 
Bir. Nisbet Bain now presents to us in English 
dress is full of colour and adventure. It 
deals with an episode of Turkish history. 
The Sultan Achmet III., having disgusted his 
subjects by the feeble manner in which he 
was carrying on a war with Persia, was de- 
throned by some Janissaries led by an Albanian 
named Patrona Halil. Achmet resigned the 
throne to his nephew Mahmoud. The latter 
endured for a short time the insolence of the 
rebels, among whom Halil was most con- 
spicuous as he appeared bare-legged before the 
Sultan and in the dress of a common soldier. 
But Mahmoud was at length able to rid himself 





of the aggressor, and caused Patrona to be 
assassinated in his presence and 7,000 of his 
followers to be massacred. In Turkey the 
man who removes a sovereign is sure to be 
put to death by the very ruler whom he has 
raised to the throne, as occurred to Midhat 
Pasha in our own days. Abdul Hamid exacted 
due punishment for the dethronement of Abdul 
Aziz. The ‘‘dramatic’’ event of the assassina- 
tion of Patrona, as Mr. Nisbet Bain appro- 
priately terms it, is the basis of Jékai’s novel. 
The narrative is further embellished by the 
sad experiences of the ‘‘ White Rose’’ in 
the seraglio. Yanaki the butcher, who appears 
at the beginning of the story, was an actual 
person. Patrona during his temporary power 
caused the Sultan to make his Greek friend 
Hospodar of Moldavia, but he perished, as 
might have been expected, in the general 
massacre. The novel is throughout written 
in the most gorgeous, not to say florid style. 
There are some very vigorous descriptions 
of Constantinople and Eastern life generally. 
The Hungarian, finding nothing romantic in his 
Ugrian congeners of Eastern Russia, naturally 
turns to his supposed racial aflinities with the 
Turk. No doubt these pictures of Oriental 
seraglios and their intrigues have interested 
many of the author’s countrymen, and will find 
many readers among ourselves. There seems 
to be a revival at the present time of these 
tableaux in the style of the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

In Henry Schomberg Kerr, Sailor and Jesuit 
(Longmans & Co.), Mrs. Maxwell-Scott has 
given us a delightful little memoir of her cousin, 
who, after serving in the navy till he attained 
the rank of commander, retired from the sea 
and entered the Society of Jesus, carrying 
with him the trained energy and the force of 
character which had promised to win him dis- 
tinction in the more active profession. In the 
various offices which he afterwards held in 
England, as military chaplain in Cyprus, and 
as chaplain to Lord Ripon when Viceroy of 
India, he became known by his delicate tact, 
zeal, and self-effacement. On his return from 
India he was specially appointed by the Pope 
to be Archbishop of Bombay ; but he pleaded 
broken health, and, in accordance with an old 
wish, was appointed to the Zambesi Mission, 
though—and this was not in accordance with 
his wish—as Superior of the Mission. It was 
shortly before this that an old messmate, 
meeting him at Southsea, said, by way of a joke, 
“They ought to have made you a bishop by 
this time.’’ To his friend’s astonishment he 
answered, ‘‘ They did offer me Bombay, but I 
preferred missionary work.’’ So he went out 
to the Zambesi, laboured there for four years, 
and died of a sharpand sudden attack of pneu- 
monia in 1895—a sailor and a Jesuit, as the 
title-page tells us; a man and a Christian, 
as every page of this pleasantly written little 
volume shows. 

Ir was pretty obvious that when Mr. Murray 
committed il gran rifiuto and transferred to 
another publisher the admirable Handbooks 
that have carried his name to all parts of the 
globe, other firms would come forward to 
cater for the tourist. The latest of these 
endeavours to supply the place of the lost 
leader is ‘‘ Macmillan’s Guides,’’ of which the 
first instalment, Guide to TItaly—why not 
‘A Guide to Italy’?—is before us. The 
volume does not attempt to rival the red 
books of Albemarle Street. It seeks to 
provide the tourist with bare facts, and the lite- 
rary andantiquarian information which formed 
a conspicuous feature of Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
contributions to the enlightenment of the 
travelling public is reduced to small dimensions. 
The volume, indeed, reminds us of the excel- 
lent ‘‘Guides Diamants”’ of Messrs. Hachette, 
although condensation is not carried so far, 





Still the whole of Italy—Italy, according to 
Messrs. Macmillan, does not include Sicily— 
is disposed of in less than 450 pages a little 
larger than Baedeker’s, but printed in double 
columns. The volume therefore does not 
challenge comparison with either Murray 
or Baedeker. It presents some features that 
are most praiseworthy. The preliminary sec. 
tions are especially good. The introductory 
articles by Mr. Roger Fry on Italian painting, 
and Mr. P. Waterhouse on Italian architee- 
ture, are not merely greatly superior to the 
similar disquisitions in Baedeker, but they 
are original and discriminating summaries, 
Mr. Oscar Browning, too, writes interestingly 
on ‘Aspects of Modern Italy.’ On the 
other hand, the bibliography is distinctly 
poor—not merely in its omissions, but 
even more in its choice of books. The 
maps and plans are numerous and good; 
but that of Naples is too small to be of real 
use, and that of Venice ought to have been on 
a larger scale. The hotel list—there is nothing 
that really interests the average tourist like his 
hotel—is on the whole most carefully prepared ; 
but still there are shortcomings. In Rome, 
for instance, its rise into popularity should 
have secured the Beausite a more prominent 
position; and lack of civility has been com- 
plained of at the Continental. The proprietor 
of Hassler’s Hotel at Rome is supposed to 
think that his admirable position makes 
further effort to attract tourists somewhat 
superfluous; on the other hand, Hassler’s 
Hotel at Naples deserves especial notice for 
its excellence, in spite of its German clientéle, 
The Bristol, it may be added, is now the best 
appointed of the hotels on the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele in that city. Speaking of Naples, 
we may point out that Virgil’s tomb was not 
‘‘inaecessible’’ last spring. Of positive 
mistakes there are few. It is inaccurate 
wording that makes the following open to 
criticism, ‘‘ Five years later it [Capri] was re- 
captured by the French, but again surrendered 
to Italy.’”’ The equestrian statue of the 
Emperor Constantius II. in the Forum is by 
an oversight mentioned twice. In Prof. 
Lanciani’s opinion the vestal whose name 
was erased (A.D. 364) had turned Christian, 
and the probabilities seem in favour of his 
hypothesis. But there is nothing to be gained 
by going into minute points, for a really 
high standard of accuracy has been attained 
in this first edition, and, it is to be hoped, will 
be maintained and even surpassed. 

To revive an interest in so thoroughgoing 
an altruist may be allowed as a sullicient 
justification of The Life of John Howard 
(Methuen & Co.). The author, Mr. Edgar C.S. 
Gibson, acknowledges his indebtedness to 
‘Brown’s Memoirs,’ 1818, and Field’s ‘ Corre- 
spondence of John Howard,’ 1855. The latter 
work supplements the former by.including the 
correspondence of the philanthropist with 
Mr. and Lady Mary Whitbread, which was 
inaccessible to the author of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
There are several other Lives, including 
one by Hepworth Dixon; but the above, 
together with Howard’s own works, form the 
basis of Mr. Gibson’s compilation. He may 
be congratulated on having made the some- 
what monotonous and dreary details of 
the horrors of prison life, which were 
Howard’s daily preoccupation, fairly read- 
able, and, by dint of copious quotation 
from letters, he has provided descriptions of 
many incidents of travel and judgments of 
men and things which attract and confirm our 
respect for the single-minded nature of the 
man. Even his weaknesses—his ‘‘ detestation ” 
of the French national character (a detesta- 
tion undoubtedly confirmed by his doleful 
experiences as a prisoner of war at Brest and 
Morlaix); his too Spartan treatment of the son 
whom he seems to have loved in all sincerity ; 
his objection to praise and publicity, extending 





to a rooted objection to any public exhibition 
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of his features (it is painful to think what 
he would have suffered in these days 
of kodaks and interviewers) ; and the benevo- 
lent despotism which the manners of the 
time enabled him to exercise on his country 
estate — all lean to virtue’s side. It is 
interesting to find the valiant soul encased 
(it would seem) in a puny body. We can 
believe in his taking an active part in the 
skirmish with the Tunisian pirate; and surely 
few nobler acts of devotion are on record 
than his return to Smyrna, when the 
plague was raging, in order to sail for Venice 
in a ship with a foul bill, and so gain ex- 
perience of quarantine. It is needless now 
to enter into the particulars of his great work. 
After sixteen years of personal and literary 
devotion to the cause of the prisoner, he had 
still to write of London gaols as hotbeds of 
iniquity, where there was no elassification of 
prisoners, where publicans sold intoxicants 
freely, and turnkeys kept shops within the 
prison. Remedial imprisonment was still in 
its infancy. But the seed was sown, and all 
Howard’s recommendations have long since 
been adopted. The maltreatment of debtors 
and the continued imprisonment of acquitted 
prisoners until exorbitant fees could be paid 
to the prison authorities were among the 
many cvils which he set himself to combat. 
But for these things, and the deductions 
made from his obs:rvation of numerous con- 
tinental systems, down to the time of his 
death on duty in Russian Tartary, we must 
refer to Mr. Gibson's narrative. His modest 
volume is the better for twelve illustrations, 
of which the frontispiece is from the engray- 
ing by E. Seott from Howard’s portrait by 
Mather Brown, and the portrait of the second 
Mrs. Howard (Miss Leeds) is from a minia- 
ture once in the possession of Howard himself. 
The scene in Bridewell is, of course, Hogarth’s. 
From Howard's own ‘State of Prisons,’ and 
other sources, graphic scenes of imprisonment 
and its woes are here presented. 

In a ‘‘ prefatory note’’ to Mr. Alfred H. 
Hyatt’s From a Middlesex Garden (Wellby), 
Mrs. Boyle suggests that ‘‘the modern love 
for flower-gardens "’ is ‘‘ a fashion of the day.’’ 
To this suggestion we must demur. There is 
nothing modern about the love for gardens; 
that is as old as mankind, one might almost 
say. What is modern is the love of talking 
about gardens, and, still more strange, that 
of reading other people’s talk. One can under- 
stand that the talk of an expert, like the late 
Henry Bright, or Miss Jekyll, or Mrs. Boyle 
herself, from whom may be drawn useful 
counsel, should be of interest at least to those 
who have gardens of their own ; though even 
in the case of some such their vogue among 
people who would be puzzled to tell a young 
peony from a young rhubarb is hard to ex- 
plain. We can imagine that a well-selected 
anthology—the term is appropriate here—of 
the best ‘‘garden fancies” of the greatest 
writers might have a permanent value. But 
who can be profited or even mildly soothed by 
a book like this of Mr. Hyatt’s we cannot 
divine. There is, so far as we can see, not a 
sentence in it that might not have been 
written by a person who had never in his life 
seen a garden, if he had made himself ac- 
quainted with plenty of horticultural litera- 
ture, and had a certain amount of pretty 
obvious miscellaneous reading indifferently 
remembered. It has, no doubt, a flavour of 
Middlesex, but not of those parts of Middle- 
sex where the garden may best be studied. In 
fact, from the author’s enthusiastic exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ How blue the sky of Aprilalways is!” 
we are led to suppose that his experience of 
the western home-counties in that month is 
not extensive. Our own observations of the 
sky in that region and at that season, 
when east winds most are rife, would lead 
us to call its prevailing hue a dingy yellow. 
Even as an anthology there is not very 





much to be said for Mr. Hyatt’s perform- 
ance. He does indeed scatter the flowers 
of literature, culled from the elassies of all 
ages, from Shakspeare (using the name without 
prejudice) to Miss Corelli, in profusion through 
his pages, and supplements them with a gocd 
deal of his own produce. But in transplanting 
he has not always been careful to avoid 
damage to the other man’s property. William 
Morris would hardly have cared to acknow- 
ledge such lines as 
Fair is the morn to-day, the blossom scent 
Floats across the fresh grass, and the bees, 


With low song, to rose and lily go, 
A gentle wind is in the heavy trees. 


Shakspeare, too, might have been puzzled to 
say what could be meant by ‘‘the receipt for 
fernseed.’’ The author’s own style would have 
been improved by revision in such passages as 
the following :— 

“A week ago a few blossoms of the yellow colts- 

foot (Zussilago farfara) opened its first leafless 
blossoms, covering the grey clods with their bright 
gold...... Even ere the leaves of this blossom have 
scarcely appeared, and the flower-stalks are holding 
a pompon of down, and we may often in a later 
period of the year see the goldfinch gathering the 
pappus of this plant wherewith to line its nest.” 
At what time of year, we wonder, is the gold- 
finch supposed to make these domestic arrange- 
ments? Lastly, we would suggest that ‘‘ the 
sea-blue bird of March ’’ was certainly not the 
thrush. Tennyson has himself explained what 
he meant, so there is no room for argument. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. have sent us a 
set of Books by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell in ten 
volumes. Dr. Mitchell’s output, considering 
that he has, we presume, his professional work 
to do, has been wonderful. It is unequal, and 
we doubt if it yet justifies so elaborate a form 
on this side of the Atlantic. Still, as a whole, 
it reaches a higher level than that of many a 
lauded novelist of England. 

The Lyons of Cossins and Wester Ogil, Cadets 
of Glamis. By Andrew Ross, Marchmont 
Herald. (Edinburgh, Waterston & Sons.)—Mr. 
Ross’s monograph on the family of Lyon is 
a typical specimen of its class. Starting with 
the intention of presenting an ‘‘articulate’’ 
record of the descendants of the Rev. William 
Lyon of Wester Ogil, minister of Airlie (1675- 
1743), he was met by unexpected develop- 
ments, for the scores of descendants increased 
to hundreds, and ‘‘ yet the tale is not all told.” 
Mr. Ross then went backwards, beginning 
with Sir John Lyon of Glamis (1369-82), and 
the result is a compact quarto of 150 pages. 
Mr. Ross’s typographical method of eliminat- 
ing capitals except in the case of persons 
and places appears strange at first sight, thus, 
‘‘mr. Maitland Thomson, curator of the his- 
torical department of his majesty’s general 
register house, Edinburgh.’’ Having gone so 
far, Mr. Ross might with advantage have 
adopted the further simplification of telling his 
story purely chronologically, beginning each 
paragraph with the year and the month, and 
ending it with his authority, which would be 
a distinct gain on the method of foot-notes. 
The volume is equipped with a very ela- 
borate index. 

Quellenstudien zu Robert Burns, 1773-1791, 
Von Otto Ritter. (Berlin, Mayer & Miiller.)— 
Most of Burns’s recent editors and crities have 
clearly enough recognized how largely his 
poetry was indebted to tradition, and in 
many cases discovered the sources from which 
it was drawn. The present volume of studies 
is intended to showmore fuliy this dependence 
of the poet upon his predecessors; his more 
important songs and poems are examined, and 
an attempt is made to determine where their 
motive or expression can be traced to earlier 
models. This is delicate work, and requires 
a very fine critical perception together with 
a fair measure of common sense, if it is to 
be done at all satisfactorily. Herr Ritter, as 
we think, is rather lacking in both these essen- 
tials. He has, it is plain, read widely and 





diligently, he has spared no pains on his 
labour, and occasionally he makes a suggestion 
of real interest and value, but too often his 
pages are filled with wholly insignificant notes 
and parallels. He is eager to catch a literary 
echo in Burns’s most ordinary and trivial 
expressions. Upon the fourth line of the fol- 
lowing stanza, to give a single instance,— 

Do ye envy the city Gent, 

Behind a kist to lie an’ sklent, 

Or purse-proud, big wi’ cent per cent, 

An’ muckle wame, 
In some bit Brugh to represent 
A Bailie’s name ? 

we find this commentary: ‘‘ Der ‘muckle wame’” 
des ‘bailie’ natiirlich nach dem ‘fair round 
belly’ des ‘ justice’ in Jaques’ All the world’s 
a stage.’’ Similar examples might be quoted 
by the score. Surely it is foolish, it is im- 
pertinent, to read the works of a great poet in 
this spirit and treat them like a college set 
of Latin verses. It is a worthy task for criti- 
cism to trace the proper development of a 
work of art; but to grope in literature for 
petty and meaningless coincidences is not, we 
venture to think, the right method of accom- 
plishing it. 

WE have received Burke's Pecrage, Baronet- 
age, and Ixnightage for 1902 (Harrison), a volume 
of noble proportions, which is being continu- 
ally improved. Politicians may note that Lord 
Milner’s motto is ‘‘ Acer, non effrenus.’’ Sir 
Frank Green is credited with ‘‘ Equam servare 
mentem.’’ This might be what the Americans 
eall ‘‘ horse-sense,’’ but we presume that 
Horatian equanimity and ‘‘ squam”’ should 
be understood. The editor should engage a 
competent Latin scholar to go through the 
mottoes and translations. — Dod’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage for 1902 (Sampson 
Low & Co.) has the merit of compactness, and 
gives some vseful plates of insignia likely to 
be scrutinized next summer. 


G. W. (Mr. George Wyndham) is responsible 
for some graceful fooling in easy verse of the 
old ballad style in his Ballad cf Mr. Rook 
(Smith, Elder & Co.). The book is of unusual 
size—an exaggerated quarto—but we do not 
complain of this, as it allows for the effect 
of the Hon. Mrs. Perey Wyndham’s full-page 
illustrations, which are bold and full of 
excellent broad effects in washed colour. 


WE have received from Mr. Thomas Green- 
wood, of Elstree, a copy of the first part of the 
second edition of the Memoirs of Libraries, of 
Museums, and of Archives, by the late Mr. 
Edward Edwards, being all the sheets that 
were revised for publication and printed off 
before bis death, fifteen years ago. Mr. 
Greenwood issues them now, as a tribute to 
his memory, for presentation only. The 
pathetic ending of the life of Mr. Edwards, 
and the peculiar position which his ‘ Memoirs 
of Libraries’ occupied, must always gain for 
their republication a certain reverent treat- 
ment; but it is a pity that, in some way, the 
whole work could not have been properly 
revised and completed. In certain respects 
Mr. Edwards’s book is still unique. The 
present fragment, without index or practical 
chance of continuation, is a tantalizing morsel. 
None the less, it does great honour to the late 
writer’s memory, and we cordially commend 
Mr. Greenwood for issuing these sheets at 
this time in what must seem to bim to be the 
only possible way. 

In the admirable ‘‘ Edinburgh Waverley ”’ of 
Messrs. Jack, Ivanhoe appears in two volumes, 
which further contain the best likeness cf 
Seott, a reproduction of the well-known bust by 
Chantrey, and a sketch he made at the same 
time. The bust is, in more senses than one, 
the only thoroughly happy portrait, and the 
sketch does not lack intensity and vision, 
though not so bright. The two form a most 
interesting record which certainly deserves 
to be attached to Scott’s work. 
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Messrs. GiIBBINGS & Co. are publishing an 
elegant edition of Ainsworth. We have 
Windsor Castle before us in two volumes, with 
the fancifal etchings of George Cruikshank, 
which are a pleasure in themselves. 


:; THE Bryn Mawr College Calendar, due 
apparently to the Students’ Association of 
the college, is an artistic piece of work. The 
full-page pictures of collegians, done in two 
colours, are clever and effective, while they 
by no means rely on the irritating visions of 
fashion-plate beauty usually offered as attrac- 
tions, The two designers are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Messrs. DE LA RvuE & Co. send us a capital 
assortment of diaries, calendars, &c., which 
are distinguished by the neat printing and 
arrangement which are always a feature of the 
firm’s work. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Fox (A.), The Son of Man, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Last Letters and Farther Records of Martyred Missionaries 
of the China Inland Mission, ed. M. Broomhall, 8vo, 2/6 
Orr (J.), The Progress of Dogma, 8vo, 7/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Molinier (E.), Le Mobilier Royal Frangais, aux XVII. et 
XVIII. Siécles (en dix livraisons), No. 1, 800/(sets only). 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Anderson (M. C.), Verses at Random, cr, 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Beoadbent (R. J.), A History of Pantomime, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Rossetti (Gabriele), a Versified Autobiography, translated 
and supplemented by W. M. Rossetti, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Philosophy. ° 
Campagnac (K. T.), The Cambridge Platonists, 6/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Byng (G.), Peotection: the Views of a Manufacturer, 3/6 
History and Biography. 
Harrison (J. A.), New Glimpses of Poe, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Hodgson (F. C.), The Etrly History of Venice to the Con- 
quest of Constantinople, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Napoieon’s Letters to Josephine, 1796-1812, collected and 
translatei by H. F. Hall, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Payn (F. W.). Cromwell on Foreign Affairs, with Four 
Essays on International Matters, roy. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Smeaton (O.), Principal James Morrison: the Man and his 
Work, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Keane (A. H.), The Gold of Ophir, 8vo, 5/ net. 
General Literature. 
B ebrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy; Baronetage, 
Knightage, and Companionage, 8vo, 16/6 each. 
Griffiths (A.), A Bid for Empire, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Oscar (A.), School and Sea Days, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Steuart (K.), By Allan Water, extra cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Gindraux (J.), Histoire Populaire et Illustrée du Chris- 
tianisme, 7fr. 50. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
france (A.), L’Affaire Crainquebille, 80fr. 
Political Economy. 
Halévy (D.), Essais sur le Mouvement Ouvrier en France, 
3fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 
Eiffel (G.), La Tour Hiffel en 1900, 12fr. 
Gama (D. M.T. da), Le Comte Amiral ;: Vasco da Gama, 3fr. 
Montanari (T.), Annibale, 10fr. 
Stapfer (P.), Des Réputations Littéraires, Series 2, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Roquez (A.), Au Pays des Pagodes, 12fr. 
General Literature. 
Coulomb (J. de), Sceptre d’Or, 3fr. 
Lacombe (P.), La Guerre et l'Homme, 3fr. 50. 
Rustica, Les Deux Robes, 2fr. 








CRYSTMAS DAY. 


In Harleian MS. 2252, art. 57, are two 
quaint old poems concerning Christmas Day, 
which may be worth reproducing at this 
season. They are associated with other poems 
that seem to date early in the sixteenth 
century, so that we may probably see in them 
the popular superstitions concerning the 
relation of the year to Christmas Day that 
were prevalent in Shakspeare’s time. As the 
one poe: only refers to the fortunes of a year 
with a Monday Christmas, I pass it by 
meanwhile, for the more general set of 
prognostications. 

Lordyngs I warne you al beforne 
Yef that day that Cryste was borne 
Fall uppon a Sonday 

Ye winter shall be good perfay, 


But grete wynds alofte shalbe 
The somer shalbe fayer and drye 








By kynde skyll withowten lesse 
Throwe all londs shilbe peas 

And good tyme all thynges to dow 
But he yt etelyth he shalbe fownde sone 
Whate chylde that day borne be 

A grete lorde be shalle he, &c. 

Yf Chrystemas day on Monday be 

A grete wynter yt yere have shall ye 
And full of wyndes Jowde and shrylle 
But the somer trewly to tell 

Shalbe sterne wyndes also 

And full of Tempests all thereto 

All Batayles multiplye 

And grete plenty of Beens shall dye 
They yt be borne yt daye I wene 

They shalle be strong eche on and kene 
And he that stelythe awghte 

Thowgh thowe be seke ye dyeste not. 
Yf Crystmas day on Tuysday be 

That yere shall dyen women plente 
And that winter wex grete marvayles 
Shippyes shalbe in grete perylls 

Yt yere shall kyngs and lords be slayne 
And muche hothyr pepyll agayne them 
A drye somer yt yere shalbe 

All yt be borne therein may se 

They shalbe stronge and covet howse 

Yf yestele awghte ye lesyste yor lyfe 
Ye shalle dye throwe sworde or knyfe 
But and thow fall seke certayne 

Ye shalbe turne to lyfe agayn. 


Yf Crystmas day ye sothe to say 

Fall uppon a Wodynsday 

Yt yere shalbe an harde winter and stronge 
And many hydeous wyndes amonge 

The somer mery and goode shalbe 

Yt yere shalbe mete grete plente 

Yong folk shall dye yt yere also 

And shippes in the sea shall have grete woo 
Whatte chylde yt daye borne ys 

He shalbe dowghtye oft lykewyse 

And wyse and slyee also of dede 

And fynde meny men mete and brede. 

Yf Crystmas day on Thursday be 

A wyndy wynter se shall yee 

Of wynds and wetber all wicked 

And harde tempests stronge and thycke 
The somer shalbe good and drye 

Cornys and Bestes shall multiplye 

Yt yere ys good londs to tylthe 

And kynges and princes shall dye by skylle 
Whate chylde yt daye borne bee 

He shalle have happe right well to thee 

Of deedes he shalbe good and stabyll 

Of speche and tongue wyse and resonaby]l. 
Whoso yt day ony thefte bewte 

He shalbe shente withouten dowte 

And yf sekeness on thee yt day betyde 
Hyte shall sone fro thee chyde. 

Yff Chrystmas day on the Frydaye be 

The fyrstes of wynter harde shalbe 

With froste and snowe and with flode 

But the last ende easy and goode. 

Agayne ye somer shalbe good also 

Folke in hyre yen shall haue grete woo. 
Women with chyld bestes with corne 

Shall multiply and nowe be borne. 

The chylde ed ys borne yt day 

Shall longe lyve and lecherous be aye 
Whoso stelyth awghte he shalbe founde 
And yt be seke hyt lastethe not longe. 
¥f Crystmas day on the Saturday fall 
Ye wynter ys to be dredden all 

Yt shall be so full of grete tempeste 

Yt hyt sball sle both mann and beste 
Frute and corne shall fayle grete won 
And olde folke dyen many on. 

Whate woman yt day of chylde travayle 
they shalbe borne in grete perill 

And children yt be borne that day 
Within half a yere they shall dye perfay 
Ye somer thou shall wete rygghte yle 
Yf ye awghte stele yt shall ye spyll, 

Ye dyeste yf syckness take the. 


It concludes without a closing rhyme. 

It must be remembered that the years do 
not march in the regular progression of the 
days of the week, but that the leap-years 
introduce a disturbing element into the 
rotation of prophecies. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








“BOOKS WANTED.” 


Every copy put up by auction in London 
does not realize the price Mr. Roberts names. 
Almost all the books he mentions, if cut down 
and rebound, are only worth a few pounds ; 
while his prices represent the finest states, 
only one rare book in, say, 500 can be de- 
scribed as in this condition. Only two or three 
uncut copies of ‘ Waverley,’ for instance, are 
known to exist in the ideal state, Here is an 
illustration of the difference between cut and 
uncut volumes. A gentleman lately offered 
me Tennyson’s ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ for 
4l., saying in the same letter that he had put 
a reserve of 51. on it at Sotheby’s and it did 
not sell. Why? Because it had been rebound 
and cu’ down. 








Again, rare books in country sales are often 
sold in bundles at one to two shillings the lot, 
Say that a bookseller offers 31. for certain 
volumes, he does ‘not stipulate that he wil] 
give no more or that the volumes must pe 
uncut and in fine condition. Further, why 
should he give knowledge which has cost him 
large sums away for nothing? Do doctors op 
lawyers do so? A rare volume advertised at 
a low price will probably produce many offers 
for it by telegram and no complaints as to the 
lowness of its price. Even Mr. Roberts or 
‘* Book Collector ’’ would, I think, be tempted 
to wire for such abargain. And if they found 
a neglected treasure on a London street 
barrow, would they explain to the vendor that 
they were robbing him by taking it at his 
price? Does not one hear of pictures being 
bought for an old song in the country and sold 
in London at a handsome profit ? 

BooksELLer. 


I veENTURE to think there is a difference 
between ‘‘the collector who acquires choice 
books at rubbish prices’’ and the bookseller 
who tempts the ignorant to part with their 
property at a tithe of its value. The book- 
seller, after all, is supposed to know his own 
business, and the value of books is, or ought 
to be, the study of his life. Personally, I 
believe that the wonderful finds in the two- 
penny box belong to the domain of tradition 
and not of fact. The ‘‘ unsuspecting 
bookseller ’’ I have never come across, I 
should like to know him. As a collector of 
thirty years’ standing, I have always had to 
pay for my books, and for the only really 
cheap bargains on my shelves I am indebted 
to my old friend the late Bernard Quaritch, 
who, if he procured a book at a low price, was 
generally content with a proportionate profit. 
A friend of mine was once lucky enough to find 
a copy of the original edition of ‘ Les Fleurs 
du Mal’ in the twopenny box, but the ordinary 
English bookseller is not supposed to know 
much about Baudelaire or the ‘‘ Romantiques.”’ 
Where English writers are in question I have 
always found him wide awake. But what wife 
or potential widow knows anything about 
books? What are ‘‘right dates’’ and the 
presence or absence of ‘‘half-titles”’ or 
‘¢ errata slips’’ to her? And she is the victim 
for whom the advertising bookseller spreads 
his wiles! Mr. Roberts even erred on the 
side of moderation. In the same issue of the 
Atheneum as that in which he drew attention 
to a bookseller who offered 31. for a book whose 
auction value was 17l., another more daring 
spirit held out the bait of 25s. for the very 
same book. W. F. P. 








THE TEXT OF CHARLES LAMB. 


TURNING over the pages of Canon Ainger’s 
‘Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays of 
Charles Lamb’ (1 vol., 1884; édition de luxe, 
1899, vols. iii. iv.), I came upon a_ note 
appended to the ‘Essay on the Poetical Works 
of George Wither,’ in which the editor 
observes of a long- overlooked misprint— 
‘*stake’’ for slake—in a stanza from Drayton 
here quoted by Lamb, that ‘‘it is a notable 
instance of the lack of care with which Lamb's 
text has been dealt with by editors.”” | Were 
we to judge by this reflection on his pre- 
decessors, we might be tempted to con- 
gratulate ourselves on possessing in Canon 
Ainger an editor who, whatever his other 
qualifications, was at least a jealous con- 
servator of his author’s text. Our satis 
faction would, however, be premature; 
for what are the facts? Let us test a 
page or two of the ‘ Poems, Plays,’ &c. ; say; 
the ‘Curious Fragments Extracted from the 
Commonplace - Book of Robert Burton.’ Of 
these so-called extracts we have two texts 
edited by Lamb himself: the editio princeps 
of 1802—not 1801, as Canon Ainger erroneously 
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—=—— 
states —and the reprint in the collected 
‘Works’ of 1818 (vol. i. pp. 171-85). Now in 
dealing with the ‘Fragments’ two alternatives 
were open to the editor: either to give the 
text of 1802, noting such variations as occur 
in that of 1818, or, vice versd, to print the 
text of 1818, noting the variations of 1802. 
There was no third legitimate alternative. 
Again, care should have been taken to repro- 
duce to the minutest detail the obsolete 
spelling, punctuation, and typography of the 
exemplar, seeing that it is precisely on these 
particulars that the visual prosperity of 
Lamb’s imitation of Burton — its suecess_ to 
the eye—depends. Has Canon Ainger, then, 
observed these conditions? Far from it. In 
the first place, he has in four instances 
departed wholly from his author’s text, printing 
what are, presumably, readings of his own 
invention. In ‘Extract I.’ he gives ‘ thrust 
into his bosom,’’ where Lamb has ‘thrust 
in”’ &e.; and ‘* preferreth some sort of 
wild fowl,’’ where Lamb has ‘‘ some sorts,’’ &e.; 
while in ‘ Extract II.’ he prints ‘‘ the vision 
which is beatifical’’ instead of ‘‘ the vision 
beatifical’’ merely, and ‘‘Art her statelier 
rdens’’ in place of ‘‘ Art her statelie gar- 
dens ’’ (the italics are mine). Some will object, 
“These are trifling slips; they do not affect 
the author’s sense in a material degree.’’ But 
that is not the point. These errors—minor, 
if you will—had already appeared in Canon 
Ainger’s earlier edition of 1884; and most 
assuredly they should have been detected and 
removed from the text of the édition de luxe 
(1899), where nevertheless they still affront 
the eye. 

Again, the text which Canon Ainger, both 
in 1884 and 1899, presents to us is neither 
the text of 1802 nor that of 1818, but a non- 
descript tertium quid—a queer jumble of these 
two authoritative texts. He prints the three 
prose ‘Fragments’ consecutively, as they 
appear in the ‘ Works’ of 1818*; and he cur- 
tails the third ‘ Fragment’ of the final sentence 
of 1802, together with the stanzas which follow 
(‘In a costly palace,’’ &¢.), concluding the 
‘Extract,’ asin the text of 1818, with the words 
“a fit of the spleene.’’ On the other hand, he 
follows the text of 1802 in the punctuation, 
and in reading (‘ Extract III.’) ‘‘ wranglings 
of the mobbe, plebs, the rabble,’ &e, And 
here Canon Ainger does his author a grave 
injustice. When revising this passage in 1818 
Lam) struck out the word ‘‘ mobbe,’’ sub- 
stituting ‘‘ common sort’’; and this he did for 
the best of good reasons, because in the mean- 
time he had recollected that to attribute the 
word mob to the pen of Robert Burton was to 
commit a linguistic anachronism. The earliest 
known examples of mob occur in Shadwell 
(1688) and Dryden (1690), whereas Burton died 
in January, 1640. The truth is that in Lamb’s 
imitations of the elder writers ‘‘ anachronistic 
improprieties ’’ (as Thomas Warton would say) 
are exceedingly rare. In ‘John Woodvil’ 
it would not, I think, be easy to discover 
more than two: caprice, which, in the sense of 
‘a capricious disposition,’’ seems to belong to 
the eighteenth century, and anecdotes (i.e., 
‘secret Court history ’’), which, in its English 
form at least, probably does not occur much 
before 1686. To reinstate the word ‘‘ mobbe ”’ 
here, then—a word deliberately rejected by 
Lam) himself in 1818—is, I repeat, to do a 
serious wrong to a writer fastidiously correct 
in his choice of language—not to speak of the 
confusion arising from an utterly unwarrant- 
able compromise between the texts of 1802 
and 1818. 

Again, where, as I have said, the success to 





“a In the volume of 1802 the verses entitled ‘A Conceipt 
of Diabolic Possession ’ are headed ‘ Extract III.’ and come 
third in order, being followed by the third prose ‘ Frag- 
ment’ (headed * Extraet IV.’). Canon Ainger errs in stating 
that Lamb changed the name of these verses to ‘ Hypo- 
chondriacus’ in 1401, and also in giving 1801 as the year of 
their first publication. They were first published in 1802, 
and were first entitled ‘ Hypochondriacus’ in 1818. 











the eye of Lamb's imitation so largely depends 
on the antiquated spelling, &c., it was surely 
a deplorable laxity that admitted into the 
text of 1884 such modern forms as ‘‘philo- 
sophising ’’ and ‘‘ melancholising’’ (with an s), 
‘‘inquiries’’ (enquiries), ‘‘pleasant’’ (plea- 
saunt), ‘*mallows’’ (mellows), ‘‘duellos ’”’ 
(duelloes), ‘‘dolorous’’ (dolowrous), ‘‘ city’’ 
(citty), and the like—ugly blots which an 
editor genuinely concerned for the integrity 
of the text would at least (one might have 
thought) have eagerly seized the occasion of a 
reissue to remove from his pages. But no; 
they one and all reappear to offend the eye 
in the ‘‘revised’’ text of 1899. And why, 
yet again, where Lamb himself prints 
‘*content,’’ must Canon Ainger needs print 
contente? ‘ But these are the merest minutic 
—the jots and tittles, the mint, anise, and 
cummin of textual criticism!’’ Granted; yet 
assuming for the nonce—truly a large assump- 
tion, and one which, unluckily, the facts of 
the case fail to justify !—that in the weightier 
matters of his editorial office Canon Ainger is 
blameless, what then? These ought he to 
have done, and not to leave the others 
undone. Ina costly édition de luxe, and from 
an editor whose name has been for close on 
twenty years associated with this one author 
in particular, we have a right to expect at 
least a punctiliously accurate reproduction of 
the text. 

Let us now turn to ‘John Woodvil,’ of 
which play we have, as in the case of the 
‘Fragments,’ two texts authorized by Lamb 
himself —the text of 1802 and that of 1818. 
Here, too, Canon Ainger follows in part the 
earlier, in part the later text. At the close 
of Sandford’s second speech (Act I.), for 
instance, he follows the text of 1802 in print- 
ing ‘‘Who stirs? this staff Shall teach you 
manners else,’’ where the text of 1818 runs 
‘* Who stirs? this staff Shall teach you better 
manners else.’’ Again, in the fourth speech 
assigned to John Woodvil at the opening of 
Act III., Canon Ainger follows the earlier text 
in reading ‘‘his animal spirits...... refuse to 
be sustained by wines and stimuli of earth.’’ 
Here the text of 1818 exhibits ‘‘ wines and 
fermentations of earth.’’* On the other hand, 
in the last speech assigned to John Woodvil 
at the close of Act III. our editor reproduces 
the text of 1818, silently omitting an entire 
line which in 1802 came before the final 
words, ‘‘So now I leave you.’’ Apart from 
this, however, there are in Canon Ainger’s 
earlier (1884) text of this play four misprints, 
of which three have been suffered to survive 
in the édition de luxe of 1899. On p. 39 of 
the ‘Poems, Plays,’ &c., of 1884 we find (ten 
lines from foot of page), ‘‘ Fair death shall be 
my doom, and foul life is.”” Here, happily, 
the édition de luxe reads ‘‘ foul life his ’’— 
correctly. Again, on p. 45 we find Margaret 
saying, ‘‘The time has been I’ve studied 
love-lays in an English tongue ’’—a reading re- 
produced in the édition de luxe, whereas Lamb's 
texts exhibit ‘‘love-lays in the English tongue.”’ 
Once more, on p. 5d Simon is represented as 
thus apostrophizing Lovel and Gray: ‘‘A 
sort of bed and board-worms—locusts that 
invest our house.’”’ ‘‘ Invest’’ here reappears 
in the édition deluxe, though one wonders that 
the very compositor did not, proprio Marte, 
substitute ‘‘ infest’’—the reading of editions 
1802 and 1818. Lastly, on p. 61 (sixth line 
from top) we read, ‘‘ but not in this My day 
of shame,’’ &c. Here, too, the édition de luxe 
reproduces ‘‘not,’’ although both editions 
1802 and 1818 run “ but now in this My day 
of shame,’’ &e.—which alone yields any sense. 





* A third instance occurs on p. 47, ‘ Poems, Plays,’ 
&e , 1884, where inthe speech of the 2rd Gent. Canon Ainger 
reproduces the lengthier text of 1°02. The text of 1818 
here reads merely, ‘‘Who shall pledge me in a pint 
bumper, while we drink tothe king upon our knees?” A 
fourth will be found on p. 59, eighth line from top of 
page, where the words ‘‘as namely,” found in the text of 
1818, are omitted by Canon Ainger. 





If at this point one is moved to sheath the 
sword for the present, it is not, Heaven knows, 
from lack of argument. I will merely add in 
conclusion (1) that Canon Ainger in 1884 
printed, and in 1899 (despite the protestations 
of his friend the late Mr. Dykes Campbell) 
reprinted, an inferior version of Lamb’s ‘ Sara 
and her Samuel,’ which not only was never 
authorized by the writer himself, but was 
expressly interdicted by him; and (2) that 
Canon Ainger has perpetuated in his édition 
de luxe a misprint in the forty-fourth tine of 
‘The Grandame’ which in 1884 he went to 
the trouble of introducing into the text, and 
which converts into clotted nonsense the most 
solemn and impressive passage of that poem. 
Ohe ! jam satis. THOMAS HUTCHINSON. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1901. 
I, 

A MERE casual glance over the record of the 
book sales for any given year would, naturally 
enough, reveal nothing more important than 
numerous large amounts realized, a record sum 
or two that cannot escape notice, and a mass 
of statistics that appear substantial though 
confusing. The swollen record of books and 
prices may even look stolidly permanent, 
though this is but an illusion, the truth being 
that successive waves of change have altered, 
and are altering almost daily, the entire posi- 
tion, and what seems stable enough is in 
reality far otherwise. In the first place, the 
prices paid for books of the more favoured 
kind are, and have been for some years, 
steadily increasing. During the year 1901 
the literary auctioneers sold about the 
same number of books as usual, but the 
average amount realized was at least twelve 
per cent. higher than the highest pre- 
vious record. This is not entirely due to 
the presence of such sensational amounts as 
1,4751. for a copy of the original edition of 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’; 1,5501. for Caxton’s 
‘Ryall Book,’ 1487-8 ; 1,7201. for Shakspeare’s 
First Folio; and 1,3101. for the Kelmscott 
Chaucer on vellum, and Burne-Jones’s designs 
for the same, redrawn by Catterson Smith. 
Such sums as these swell, of course, the 
average very considerably, but, large as they 
are, they are not exceptional when a long 
period of time is in question. Every year one 
or two large amounts like these are realized 
for something or other, and even record prices 
fall into line with the rest. The position 
should be looked at as a whole, and then 
we find not only such aristocrats of the 
bookease as these, but all the upper classes 
of books, so to speak, coming forward to 
satisfy a demand that does not abate on 
the score of cost. Secondly, it is noticeable 
that this demand is gradually widening its 
scope, not fitfully or atrandom, but along well- 
defined lines. When books of a particular 
kind, or rather class, become exceptionally 
difficult to procure, the natural tendency is to 
seek for others of the same kiad which are 
more accessible. Thus, works relating to 
America printed prior to 1650 are practically 
not to be had—indeed, the date may now be 
carried forward halfa century without any great 
reflection on the statement. Assuming this to 
be so, it is obvious that eighteenth-century 
books of this class are the only ones that can 
be effectively substituted, and that their value 
should be steadily increasing is not to be 
wondered at. In this connexion a sale held 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on Mareh 28th 
last should be noted, as also the report of the 
sale of a portion of the library of Lord Ash- 
burton held in November, 1900. In like 
manner it is noticéd that inasmuch as the first 
or, indeed, any early editions of the works of 
the older or more celebrated English dramatists 
are becoming increasingly difficult to track 
down, other works of perhaps less interest, 
but of the same class, are coming forward 
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automatically—quite as a matter of course. 
Shakspeare, Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, and many other old 
favourites are, in their several degrees, for 
the few only, and it is not surprising to find 
that the plays of other and more accessible 
dramatists have been in very great request of 
jate. The fall from Marlowe to Tom D’Urfey 
or Sam Foote is abysmal enough, it is true, but 
the principle is not in question. The drop must 
be faced, and it will be longer some day. Even 
yet there is a chance of securing, for compara- 
tively little, original editions of some of the 
plays of dramatists such as Crowne, Nat Lee, 
Shirley, Aaron Hill, Dryden, John Banks, 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, and others too numerous to 
mention, but the timeisshort, So also original 
editions of the works of celebrated English 
authors of every class—dramatists or not— 
follow the inflexible rule that what is will be, 
on the same plane. Nothing can be clearer 
in this connexion than the circumstance 
that 
author that must first be looked to, and that 
mere scarcity of this or that book is by and in 
itself of no consequence whatever. A good 
instance of this is to be seen in the works of 


charmed circle at the callof his Omar. He has 





it is the literary reputation of the | 


matter of no interest, and much is often com- 


pressed into little space. Before proceeding 
with this sale, however, there are a few 
entries by the way, such as C. H. Smith’s 
‘Costumes of the British Army,’ 59 aquatint 
plates, 1812, folio, 301.; Cicero's ‘ Cato Major,’ 
printed by Benjamin Franklin at Philadelphia 
in 1744, 4to, 141.; a series of 35 vols. in folio, 
4to, and 8yvo, issued by the Trustees of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 231.; ‘ Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts and Jollities,’ 1843, 8vo, 271. 15s., 
original cloth; and ‘ Guy Mannering,’ 3 vols. 
8vo, 1815, which, with one leaf damaged, but 
in boards, realized the exceptionally high 
price of 701. It is worthy of note that the 
original manuscript itself realized but 271. 10s. 
in 1831 (one leaf missing). 

The miscellaneous sale to which reference 
has been made included selections from the 
libraries of Mr. Alexander Howell and the 
late Mr. William Radford, of Chigwell. 
Milton’s copy of the Bible, 1588, 4to, 
Genevan version, with his signature, ‘‘ John 


| Milton ffeb 24 1654,’’ and that of his third 
| wife and several of her relations, realized 2251. 


This undoubtedly genuine autograph of the 


| great poet adds another to the eight signatures 
Edward FitzGerald, who has just entered the | 


taken with him ‘Sal4man and Absdl,’ ‘ The | 


Mighty Magician,’ ‘Euphranor,’ and all that 
he ever wrote. These are in request now 
because FitzGerald was their author, and inci- 
dentally because they are not easy to meet 
with. The combination controls the price of all 
books that are subject to it, and such works are 


growing scarcer because more people than | 
ever are desirous of having them; while the | 


public libraries—rapidly increasing in number 
all over the English-speaking world—are 
nervously solicitous lest they should be too 
late, and these hold their prisoners for life. 
The whole’ position has lately been 
strengthened very much by the sale of such 
libraries as those of Sir William Fraser, Sir 


chronicled by Prof. Masson. Other important 
works in the collection included Alken’s 
‘ Specimens of Riding near London,’ 18 coloured 


| plates in the original wrappers, 1821, oblong 


folio, 231.; ‘The Pennsylvania Gazette,’ 
1768-70, folio, 331. (16 numbers wanting) ; 


| another series of volumes from 1774 to 1791, 


not consecutive, and about 93 numbers miss- 
ing, 341. 13s. ; ‘ The Memoirs of Major Robert 
Stobo of the Virginia Regiment,’ 1800, 8vo, 
281.; the first edition of Bradshaw's ‘ Railway 
Time Tables,’ relating to the Northern por- 
tion of the system, published October 19th, 
1839, 251.; Richard Corbet’s ‘ Certain Elegant 
Poems,’ 1647, 4to, 16]. (morocco extra); Sir 


| John Conway’s ‘ Meditations and Praiers,’ 
, 1571, 8vo, 191. (old calf) ; D’Arfeville’s ‘ Navi- 


Henry Hope Edwardes, Mr. E. J. Stanley, | 
| New York,’ 1670, 4to, 751. This pamphlet was 


and Mr. F. 8S. Ellis, not to speak of a number 
of miscellaneous sales of the greatest im- 
portance which have been held from time to 
time, and those isolated copies of scarce books 
which are met with at almost every sale that 
takes place. 

On January 16th and two following days 


gation du Roy Jaques Cinquiesme,’ 1583, 4to, 
351. 10s.; and Denton’s ‘ Brief Description of 


imperfect or it would have realized about five 
times the amount paid for it. It is of extreme 
importance, as it contains the first description 
of New York printed in English. Other in- 


| teresting entries include: Sir Hugh Middle- 


Messrs. Hodgson sold a number of books of | 


little importance as a whole, but among them 
was a copy of the scarce ‘ Flowres of Sion,’ by 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, printed 
by Andro Hart at Edinburgh in 1630, 4to. 
Portions of two leaves were in facsimile, yet 
this book realized 13l., as against 4]. for a 


€opy with the title mended in 1888. On the | 


17th and 18th of the same month the first 
English translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ 2 vols. 
4to, 1612-20, realized 311. 10s. at Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson’s, and a copy of the 
*Workes of Sir David Lyndesay,’ printed at 
Aberdeen in 1628, 8vo, 411. It will not have 
been forgotten that during this month of 
January the splendid historic manuscript of the 
‘ Evangelia Quatuor,’ which for more than sixty 
years had been in the possession of the Earls of 
Ashburnham, was sold by private treaty for the 
immense sum of 10,0001. The binding of this 
book was of the most sumptuous character, 
being studded with more than 350 emeralds, 
pearls, sapphires, and other precious stones. 
The first really important public sale of the 
year was held by Messrs. Sotheby on Feb- 
ruary 25th and five following days. It was of 
one of those miscellaneous collections which 
so often take the place of the old libraries 
now but rarely seen in the auction-rooms. It 
is also a sign of the times that this collection, 
which realized upwards of 7,1001., would, not 
many years ago, have been sold in sections, 
each owner of importance having a catalogue 
to himself. In these days of multi-millionaires 
a few thousand pounds more or less is a 





ton’s copy of the ‘Enchiridion Ececlesie 
Sarum,’ printed by the widow of Kerver at 
Paris in 1528, 16mo, 671.; FitzGerald’s ‘ Mighty 
Magician,’ 1853, 8vo, 301. 10s.; Herrick’s 
‘Hesperides,’ first edition, 1647-8, 8vo, 561. 
(original calf); La Fontaine’s ‘ Fables Choisies,’ 
4 vols. folio, 1755-59, printed on large Hol- 
land paper, 1261. (old French morocco); 
Charles Lamb’s ‘Poems on the Death of 
Priscilla Farmer,’ 1796, 8vo, 501. (wrappers) ; 
Engravings from the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 2 vols. only, with 254 plates 
instead of 356, 1001. (half calf); Shak- 
speare’s Fourth Folio, 1685, 401. (portrait and 
verses cut round and mounted); Winslow's 
‘Good Newes from New England,’ 1624, 4to, 
901.; and the only known perfect copy of the 
third edition of the York and Sarum Psalter, 
printed at Paris on June 7th, 1522, 4to, 250/. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘The Maides 
Tragedy,’ 1619, 4to, realized 271. (a leaf 
defective); the Kelmscott Chaucer, 80. 
(the best price so far); the first edition of 
Fox’s ‘ Acts and Monuments,’ printed in Latin 
at Basle in 1559, folio, 311. (morocco extra) ; 
one of the four copies known of Patrick 
Gordon’s ‘Famous Historie of the Renowned 
and Valiant Prince Robert,’ 1615, 4to, 331. 10s. 
(title mended, morocco); and Shakspeare’s 
‘Pericles,’ third edition, 1619, 4to, 1001. (un- 
bound, part of the date rubbed), and ‘Titus 
Andronicus,’ second known edition, 1611, 4to, 
6201. This was a good copy, with several 


uncut leaves, but Daniel’s was perhaps as good, 
and it realized but 311. 10s. at his sale in 1864, 
while the Roxburghe copy sold for no more than 





32s. in 1812. The libraries of the late Admiral 
Maxse and other gentlemen, which were golg 
during the early days of March, were relatively 
of little importance. Mr. H. A. Blyth’s 
sporting library, sold by Messrs. Christie 
Manson & Woods on the 14th and 15th, was 
good of its kind, but completely overshadowed 
by his very fine collection of old mezzotint 
portraits and other engravings sold by the 
same firm a few days previously. We gather 
from it, however, that Alken’s ‘ National 
Sports,’ 1821, folio, now commands nearly 70I., 
and that a complete set of the Badminton 
Library, on large paper, can be got for 551, 
Three years ago the five volumes that com- 
prise Hunting, Fishing, and Shooting would 
themselves have realized within 31. of that 
amount. J. H. SLarer, 








THE OLD ENGLISH DATING OF VESPERTINAL 
EVENTS. 
4, Temple Road, Hornsey, N, 

Wira your permission I wish to point out 
and remedy a defect in the chronological 
equipment of those scholars who make a 
special study of early English history. When 
reducing calendar dates of events of the 
Saxon period to modern terms historians 
assume that there was only one kind of 
calendar day, and that it began and ended at 
midnight, like the Roman civil day. The 
actual position ismuch more complex, however, 
and vespertinal events, which present so 
many chronological ditliculties, might be dated 
in Saxon times in four different ways. One of 
these is purely civil; another is composite, 
being civil as regards the calendar date 
and ecclesiastical as regards the week- 
day; a third, too, is composite, being civil 
as regards the weekday and ecclesiastical 
as regards the calendar date; while the 
fourth method is purely ecclesiastical. We 
will consider these methods in the order in 
which they have been enumerated. 

I. The correct reduction of Old English 
diurnal data depends on a knowledge of the 
methods of ferial computation adopted by differ- 
ent dataries, and it might be expected that 
prominent scholars when engaged in chrono- 
logical speculations would avail themselves of 
the guidance afforded by the notes of time 
that the weekday and the calendar date so 
frequently form the vehicle of. But ferial 
computation is neglected, and investigators 
appear to be regardless, and in some cases 
ignorant even, of the ancient names of the 
days of the week. E.g., (a) one of the most 
distinguished of English scholars when trans- 
lating an important hagiographical work has 
rendered primd feria by ‘‘on the first 
holiday,’’ instead of ‘‘on Sunday.’’ (b) St. 
Wilfrid’s biographer and contemporary’ dated 
his death quinté ferid, i.e., Thursday; Mr. 
Plummer, however, when computing the date 
of the obit (v. ‘Bede,’ ii. 328), quoted but 
disregarded this ferial datum, and inclined 
to October 12th, 709, which fell ona Saturday, 
i.e., septima feria. (c) Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
at one time seemed desirous of abolishing 
the latter datum altogether, for in the 
Atheneum of Mareh 19th, 1898 (p. 373, 
col. 2, at foot), he wrote against the ‘‘ blunder 
of ealling Saturday septima feria.’’ With 
this dictum contrast what the interpolator 
of Bede’s letter to Wicred said of Saturday, 
March 29th, 777 (v. ‘Patres Ecclesize 
Anglicane,’ ed. Giles, 1843, i. 163-4): 
‘¢Secundo anno post hune [sc. post A.p. 776] 
abused septima feria erit luna xiiii*, iv. Kal. 
April. ..., ”’ When the term feria is used 
rightly it is restricted to civil computation. 

II. The several weekdays, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, are distinguished from each 
other by their number of position, but the 
ecclesiastical day of the week differs from 
the civil day of the week in name and 
incidence. ‘* Una sabbati,’’ “ prima sabhati,” 
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ne as : 
or “Dies Dominicus” is the Lord's Day ; 
“gecunda sabbati’’ is Monday (partly), and 
so on to ‘‘Sabbatum,’’ the Sabbath Day. 
Prima feria is the whole of Sunday, but Dies 
Dominicus comprises part of Saturday and only 

rt of Sunday, because the ecclesiastical 
weekday began at vespers. Similarly feria 

vii. is the whole of Saturday, but Sabbatum 
comprises part of Friday and only part of 
saturday. This distinction should be kept 
constantly in mind, and proof that it is a 
real one is afforded by a date given in the 
‘Gesta Henrici II. et Ricardi I.’ (‘M. G.,’ 
sg, tomus xxvii. p. 89), viz., ‘‘ MCLXXIV., 
tertio Idus Julii, feria septima, sabbato...... 
The event dated thus must have occurred 
before vespers on Saturday, July 13th, 
pecause after that hour on feria vii. it was 
not Sabbatum, but Dies Dominicus. As the 
ecclesiastical day falls upon two feric, its 
yespertine portion may have two calendar 
dates, one civil—of the feria, the other 
eclesiastical — of the vvxOjpepov. Three 
alternatives result from this: (1) either both 
elendar dates may appear in different 
documents; or (2) only the civil date may 
survive; or (3) only the ecclesiastical one may 
survive. First, when two consecutive calendar 
dates are given for the same event, the later 
as arule is the ecclesiastical date; and in that 
case the earlier is the civil one, and for that 
yery reason is the true date for us. H.g., (a) 
Abbot Ceolfrid died on September 24th, 716, 
atabout four o’clock in the afternoon. Accord- 
ing to the tenth-century MS. of the ‘ Historia 
Abbatum,’ he died on ‘‘ viii. Kal. Octobr. [i.e., 
Sept. 24th, feria v.] incipiente indictione xv*”’; 
“eirea horam x.,’’ ‘sexta sabbati.’’ But 
according to the twelfth-century MS. of the 
same work, according to Bede (‘H. A.,’ 
¢. xxiii. p. 386, ed. Plummer; note the loose 
ue of feria here), according to the ‘Life of 
Ceolfrid’ (v. Hardy, ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ 
No, 939, i. 418), and to the calendars also, his 
day is vii. Kal. Octobr. (i.e., Sept. 25th). 
() Venerable Bede died on Wednesday, 
May 25th, 735, at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, when, as Mr. Plummer says (‘ Bede,’ 
i. Ixxiii), Ascension Day had ecclesiastically 
begun. The ninth-century ‘Gesta Abbatum 
Fontanellensium ’ (‘M. G.,’ SS. tomus ii. 
p. 281) gives the date of quinta sabbati, viz., 
May 26th, Ascension Day ; Florence of 
Worcester, on the other hand, gives the date 
of feria iii., viz., May 25th. (ce) Archbishop 
Wilbrord of Utrecht died on November 6th, 
according to Alcuin, but Theofrid of Epter- 
nach says November 7th (v. ‘Bede,’ ii. 293). 
(i) In some lists of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury Bertwald’s death is dated 
o January 8th, in others on January 
Ith (ibid., ii. 340). (e) Bishop Bernstan of 
Winchester died on November Ist (v, ‘Saxon 
Uhron.,’ notes, ed. Piummer, ii. 136); some 
lendars place this obit at November 4th, 
which is a misreading of iv. Non. Novembr. 
lie, November Ist-2nd). (f) St. Gildas of 
Rhuys died on January 29th, 554; some 
clendars place his obit at January 30th. (gq) 
lastly, King Alfred died on October 25th, 
iccording to Ethelwerd, John of Wallingford, 
and the Maurist Benedictines (contrast 
Athen., u.s., col. 3); three of the Saxon 
Chronicles do not gainsay this, but three 
others and the calendars give October 26th. 
In all these cases the later date is the eccle- 
slastical one, and is the wrong date for us to 
teproduce. 

Secondly, certain dataries gave to the ves- 
lertine portion of the ecclesiastical day the 
calendar date of the feria that enveloped 
that portion. Such dates are mostly those of 
early conseerations, and they are distrusted 
— they indicate Saturdays, whereas it 

elieved that consecrations took place 
regularly on Sunday. But conseerations on 


the Lord’s Day may have been vespertinal, 
and in view of this no objection need be 





raised against the dates referred to; contrast 
‘Bede,’ ii. 44, 63, 94, 361. These Saturday 
consecration dates are: St. Augustine, 
November 16th, 597; Christ Chureh, Canter- 
bury, June 9th, 602; St. Paul’s Church at 
Jarrow, April 23rd, 684; Abbot Ceolfrid, May 
9th, 688 (the MSS. have “ iiii. Id. Mai.,’’ but 
for “‘iiii.’’ we must read ‘‘uii.,’’ because 
iv. Id. Mai. fell on Tuesday); Archbishop 
Taenbert, February 2nd, 765 (ef. Mr. Plummer’s 
notes, ‘Saxon Chron.,’ ii. 49, 50). 

Thirdly, examples of the use of the ecclesi- 
astical date by itself will be found below, § IV. 

Til. Examples of the third method are: 
St. Wilfrid’s obit on quintd@ feria (October 11th), 


iv. Id. Octobr. (i.e., October 11th-12th), 
708 - pccrx.; Ceolfrid’s on quintéi feria 
(September 24th), vii. Kal. Octobr. (i.e., 


September 24th-25th), 716 ; and Bede's on 
quarté feria (May 25th), vii. Kal. Junii (i.e., 
May 2dth-26th), 735. I can recall no other 
examples of this method. 

IV. Exact proof that the ecclesiastical 
calendar date was changed at the tenth hour 
of the day is provided by the two obits last 
named, as well as by numerous notices of 
vespertinal lunar eclipses and by one notice 
of a vespertinal solar eclipse. The dates and 
hours that equate the following examples are 
calculations taken from the ‘Chronologie des 
Eclipses’ in the ‘ Art de Vérifier les Dates.’ 

(a) ‘ Kinhardi Annales,’ ed. Pertz, ‘M.G.,’ 
SS. tomus i. pp. 194 bis, 197, 198 bis, 203, 207, 
218, &e.: 809, vii. Kal. Januar. (i.c., Dec. 
26th)—Dee. 25th at 7 P.M. 810, xi. Kal. Juli. 
(i.c., June 21st)—June 20th at 7.45 p.m. 810, 
xviii. Kal. Januar. (i.e., Dee. 15th) = Dee. 
14th at Gp.m. 820, viii. Kal. Decembr. (i.e., 
Nov. 24th)=Nov. 23rd at 7.15 p.m. 

(b) ‘Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel,’ 
ed. C. Plummer, vol. i., 1892, pp. 59, 249, &c.; 
vol. ii., 1899, pp. 66, 298, &c.: 800, xvii. Kal. 
Februar. (i.e., Jan. 16th) = Jan. 15th at 
8.30 p.m. 1121, Non. April. (i.e., April 5th)= 
April 4th at 9.30 P.M. 

(c) ‘Continuatio Chronici Florentii Wigor- 
niensis,’ ed. B. Thorpe, 1848-9, vol. ii. 
pp. 167, 188, 238, 244, &c.: 1258, xiv. Kal. 
Junii (i.e., May 19th)—May 18th at 10.30P.M. 
1287, die SS. Romani et Severini (i.e., 
Oct. 23rd)—Oct. 22nd at 11 p.m. 1291, xv. Kal. 
Mart. (i.e., Feb. 15th)—Feb. 14th at 10P.. 
The vespertinal lunar eclipses of 1208 and 
1270 are dated in the civil style in this 
chronicle; so, too, are those of 806, 1078, and 
1110 in the ‘Saxon Chronicle’; and likewise 
that of 817 in Eginhard, 

(d) In Bede's ‘Chronica Majora’ we find 
the celebrated eclipse of May Ist, 664, dated 
‘quasi decima hora dici, v. Nonas Maias’’ 
(i.e., May 2nd); cf. ‘H.E.,’ iii. xxvii. (p. 191). 
This is an old crux, and much that is inaccurate 
has been written to explain it. The eclinse 
was observed in Northumbria at the hour at 
which the nonary period of the month of May 
commenced ecclesiastically. Hence it should 
have been dated ‘‘hori decimi, vi. Non. 
Maias’”’ (i.e., May Ist, at vespers), and the 
mystery is due to the omission, cither by Bede 
or the author he relied on, of a stroke from 
the numerals. 

For the reasons adduced it should be clear 
that in Saxon times complex ecclesiastical 
methods of calendar dating were employed for 
centuries side by side with the civil one, and 
that the existence of divergent methods 
resulted in a general want of uniformity in 
practice. This has not been realized by any 
writer on technical chronology that I am ac- 
quainted with. A. ANSCOMBE. 








A LOST TRACT OF MILTON'S. 


THe second edition of Milton’s tract 
‘The Readie and Easie Way to establish a 
Free Commonwealth’ has been generally re- 
garded as a lost book. Prof. Masson had never 
seen a copy when he investigated the subject, 





and even doubted whether it had ever been 
actually printed. Others have said that no 
copy is known to exist. It may therefore be of 
some interest to state that a copy is actually 
in existence, and to give a short description 
of it. The copy now in my possession (which 
I have had the pleasure of showing to Prof. 
Masson) is much smaller than the small quarto 
first edition. It must be described as a duo- 
decimo, having twelve leaves in a sheet, measur- 
ing 5 inches by 2} inches. It consists of four 
sheets and a half, or 108 numbered pages. 
The title-page reads as follows :— 

“The readie and easie way | to establish a | free 
Commonwealth | and the excellence therof com| 
par'd~ with the ineonveniencies | and dange:s of 
readmit | ting Kingship in | this Nation. The 
second edition revis’d and | augmented | The author 
J. M.| et nos | consilium dedimus Syllx, demus 
populo nune | LONDON, | Printed for the Author, 
1660.” 

It may be interesting to compare this with 
the title-page of the first edition. Here the 
actual title is the same, but in larger type, and 
spaced out in a manner that need not be 
reproduced. Below this the words ‘The 
author J. M.’’ The Latin motto is absent. 
At the foot of the page comes the imprint, 
‘*Lonpon, | Printed by tT. N. and are to be 
sold by Livewell Chapman | at the Crown in 
Popes-Head Alley 1660.’’ This first edition is 
asmall quarto of ten leaves. The type of the 
two editions is different, that of the second 
being inferior. 

We see from this contrast that the first 
edition had the name of the bookseller and 
indication of the printer, while the second 
bears Milton’s name alone. Indeed, the 
original publisher Livewell Chapman was at 
this time in hiding, ‘‘ avoiding the hand of 
justice,’’ being threatened with prosecution by 
the Council of State for publishing seditious 
and treasonable books. Milton, however, with 
undaunted resolution, took upon himself the 
sole responsibility of publishing a second 
edition without concealing bis name (see 
Masson, ‘ Life of Milton,’ v. 670). 

The date of the first edition is known, from 
the copy in the King’s Pamphlets at the 
British Museum, to have been March 3rd, 
1659/60. The second edition is supposed by 
Prof. Masson to have been published between 
April 9th and April 24th. It may have been 
near the latter date, as it was on the very eve 
of the Restoration, and the edition was pro- 
bably either seized and destroyed, or suddenly 
withdrawn from circulation; possibly never 
really published. 

The text of the second edition is given in 
Toland’s folio edition of Milton’s works, pro- 
fessedly printed at Amsterdam, and has been 
copied into all subsequent editions. On 
examination it seems to have been very ex- 
actly reprinted from the pamphlet, though the 
punctuation is modified and the spelling of the 
original is not always preserved. 

The text of the first edition may be found 
in the folio volume of Milton's English works 
dated 1697, which, as I tried to show in a pre- 
vious number of the Atheneum, was probably 
an enterprise of Jacob Tonson’s, though pub- 
lished without his name. It is shorter than 
the second edition and inferior in style, baing 
apparently hastily written, and, as Milton says 
in the second edition, imperfectly corrected for 
the press. Prof. Masson has made an inter- 
esting comparison of the two editions. 

My copy of the second edition has written 
on the flyleaf ‘‘ Thos. Jolley, 1810,’’ so it must 
have formed part of his once celebrated library. 

Since Prof. Masson speaks of a tract of 
Milton’s published about the same time, viz., 
‘Brief Notes upon a late Sermon...... by 
Matthew Griffith, D.D.,’ as being equally rare 
or unknown, I may say that I have a copy of 
this tract, which has no printer’s or pub- 
lisher’s name, but only the imprint on the 
title-page ‘‘ Printed in the year 1660.”’ 

J. F. PAYNE. 
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EMENDATIONS OF COLERIDGE AND MILTON. 
Hampstead, Dec. 17th, 1901. 

A MISPRINT ina name in the list of dramatis 
persone prefixed to Coleridge’s translation of 
Schiller’s ‘ Piccolomini,’ recurring in the body 
of the play, appears to have hitherto passed 
unobserved. In all the editions that I have 
consulted, the name of one of Wallenstein’s 
generals is printed Kolatto. This utterly im- 
possible form arises from a blending of the 
liberty which Schiller took of transforming the 
Italian initial C into a German K with the mis- 
print of ¢ for 1 in the first edition of the Eng- 
lish version, which has remained uncorrected 
ever since. The fifth edition of the German 
original (1816) still reads Kolalto, but modern 
editions have Colalto. This should rather be 
Collalto, the name being apparently a con- 
traction of Colle Alto. 

A very recent edition of Milton’s lyric and 
dramatic poems, edited by Prof. Martin W. 
Sampson, of the University of Indiana, and 
published at New York by Henry Holt & Co., 
has an emendation on 1. 1,218 of ‘Samson 
Agonistes ’’ which appears to me to deserve 
acceptance. The received text has 

And had performed it if my Anown offence 
Had not disabled me. 

This can only be interpreted ‘‘ the offence 
you know of,’’ which seems feeble and insipid 
for Milton. Prof. Sampson proposes mine own. 
When it is considered how easily the similarity 
of sound might mislead the amanuensis to whom 
the poem was dictated, and Milton himself 
when it was read over to him, and how little there 
is to excite the suspicion of a proof-corrector, 
I think it will be allowed that this is no instance 
of wanton or capricious emendation. 

R. GARNETT. 

*,* Ts not ‘‘known’’=well-known, notorious, 
a reminiscence of Latin ‘‘notus’’? So in 
Sonnet XII. of Milton :— 


I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. Macmintan & Co. will publish 
the ‘ Diary of the Imperial Tour of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York in 1901,’ by Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, K.O.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
assistant private secretary to His Royal 
Highness during the tour. The book will 
be dedicated to their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Lrevt.-GEnerat Sir ANDREW CLARKE has 
written for the January number of the 
Nineteenth Century an article on ‘ Our Naval 
Position in Eastern Seas,’ which contains 
much new matter and is likely to attract 
attention at the present juncture. 


Mr. H. S, Macran has been appointed to 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, recently vacated by the 
retirement of Prof. 8. P. Johnston. 


Tue Board of Examiners, Fort William, 
which is the existing representative of the 
College of Fort William, founded in 1801 
by the Marquis Wellesley, will from 
January Ist, 1902, be removed from its 
present site at 17, Elysium Row, Calcutta, 
to new offices at 26, Mangoe Lane, under 
the orders of Government. The present 
secretary to the Board, Lieut. - Col. 
Ranking, M.D., of the Indian Medical 
Service, is engaged upon a history of the 
College of Fort William, compiled from 
the public records. As many men whose 
names are now household words have been 
connected with the College, either as 





students or professors, the work should be 
of great interest. 


Tue Antiquary for January will contain 
papers on some ‘ Essex Brasses,’ by Miller 
Christy; ‘The Heart of Queen Anne 
Boleyn,’ by Sir W. Hastings D’Oyly, Bart.; 
‘ Ancient Egyptian Beads and Symbols,’ by 
R. Coltman Clepham; and ‘The Old 
Scottish Aristocracy,’ by J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 


Some very high prices have been paid for 
modern illustrated books at the Hotel Drouot 
during the last few days, at the dispersal of 
the Raisin Library. The six days’ sale, 
which concluded on Saturday, produced a 
total of 87,997 francs. A copy of Paul 
Bourget’s ‘ Pastels,’ 1893, illustrated with 
water-colours by Robaudi, Giraldon, and 


others, fetched 1,205 francs; Dumas’s 
‘Trois Mousquetaires,’ 1894, on China 
paper, with illustrations and original 


drawings by Maurice Leloir, 1,000 francs; 
Flaubert’s ‘Un Cceur Simple,’ 1894, on 
vellum, with illustrations and original 
water-colours by E. Adan, 400 francs, and 
two other desirable books: ‘La Légende de 
Saint Julien,’ 1895, on Japanese paper, 
with original water-colour drawings by 
L. O. Merson, 683 francs, and ‘ Salammbd,’ 
1901, with illustrations by Rochegrosse, and 
two original water-colours, 755 francs; 
‘ Zadig,’ by Voltaire, 1893, one of 115 copies, 
bound by Meunier, 2,300 francs; ‘Les 
Mariages de Paris,’ by About, 1897, on 
Chinese paper, bound by the same, 1,410 
francs; and ‘Contes Choisis,’ by Guy de 
Maupassant, 1891-2, with water-colours and 
autographs, bound by Meunier, 1,005 francs. 


Mr. E. H. W. Dunxtrn writes :-— 

‘*May I draw the attention of your readers 
to a society lately formed for printing records 
relating to the county of Sussex? If those 
interested in such matters would become 
members of the society and forward their sub- 
scription (one guinea) to Mr. Turner, the Castle, 
Lewes, the important work promoted by the 
society would be greatly encouraged. The first 
volume, now in the press, will be Sussex mar- 
riage licences (1586-1642) for the archdeaconry 
of Lewes.” 


Awmone the articles which will appear in 
the Genealogical Magazine for January are 
‘The Reform of the College and Offices of 
Arms’ ; ‘ Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham’; 
‘Genealogical Notes from an Essex Parish 
Chest’; and ‘The Hoaxing of Wales.’ 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 
Mr. C. J. Longman in the chair, a sum of 
over 104/., including the usual Christmas 
grant, was voted for the relief of fifty-eight 
members and widows of members, and gifts 
from several friends were announced. 


WE notice just now a good many sugges- 
tions that great circulations mean great 
novelists and great poets. Such ideas have 
prevailed in the book market for several 
hundred years. We recall the lines :— 

Sunt quidam qui me dicant non esse poetam: 

Sed qui me vendit bibliopola putat. 

Meanwhile many meritorious persons are 
complaining that the public, and even 
reviewers, adore and admire them, but no 
one buys their books, especially if they 
write poetry. Martial felt so, too, if that 
is any compensation :— 


Confiteor, laudant illa, sed ista legunt, 





——— 

Mr. W. Mit.er writes :— 

‘* Your reviewer is quite wrong in censurj 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes for stating tha 
papyrus grows in ‘a fountain’ at Syracuse 
The famous fountain of Arethusa is full of it. 
and I have before me a piece which I gathered 
there. It also grows, as your reviewer says, in 
the Anapo, but if he will look at any photo of 
Arethusa he will see it flourishing in that 
poetic spring.” 

Tue name of Prof. Heinrich Diintzer, 
whose death took place at Cologne on the 
16th inst. in his eighty-ninth year, is chiefly 
associated with his commentaries on Goethe 
and Schiller and his life of Lessing, though 
his work covered a far wider range. He 
was one of the ablest commentators of his 
age, and though his readings have not 
escaped attack, no student of Goethe can 
afford to dispense with them. There may 
be two opinions as to the necessity for sub- 
jecting great writers to such minute criticisms 
—the commentaries on the German classics 
fill eighty-six small volumes—but there can 
be no question about the industry and 
scholarship which Prof. Diintzer brought to 
bear on his work. His last book, ‘ Mein 
Beruf als Ausleger,’ to a certain extent a 
justification of his method, was published in 
1899. He retained to the last his interest 
in literature, even when sight and strength 
failed him. 


Art the last meeting of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, in the Philosophical- Historical 
Class, Dr. Harnack read his ‘Second Pre- 
liminary Study on the Extension of Chris- 
tianity during the First Three Centuries’ 
The paper dealt with the question of the 
formation of congregations and bishoprics 
in the period between the Emperor Pius and 
Constantine. The reader brought evidence 
to prove the point that from the time of Pius 
to that of Decius the number of the Chris- 
tian congregations and of bishoprics— 
with the exception of Egypt—was every- 
where parallel; but from about the middle 
of the third century congregations without 
bishops first began to appear, and gradually 
became numerous. 








SCIENCE 


—_— 


Original Papers. By the late John Hopkin- 
son, D.Sc., F.R.S.—Vol. I. Technical Papers. 
—Vol. IL. Scientific Papers. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by B. Hopkinson, B.Sc. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—Dr. Hopkinson’s career is & 
typical example of the successful application 
of mathematics to the practical problems of 
engineering. Within a year of his Senior 
Wranglership he was appointed Engineer and 
Manager of Chance’s Optical Works at Birming- 
ham, a post which he filled for several years 
with marked success, introducing important im- 
provements in lighthouse illumination. In 1878 
he removed to London to practise as a con- 
sulting engineer. Attention was just beginning 
to be directed to the electric lighting of towns 
and the public supply of electricity—subjects 
which a few years later assumed great com- 
mercial importance ; and the novel character of 
the problems which presented themselves in this 
new field of industry furnished ample scope for 
his singular power of bringing order out of 
chaos. His papers exhibit a remarkable faculty 
for going straight to the heart of a new question 
and putting it in shape for quantitative treatment. 
He was the first to present clearly (in conjunction 
with his brother Edward) the modern conception 
of amagneticcircuit, and toindicate the conditions 
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ae 
hich determine the flux of induction through 
jt. He introduced closed-circuit transformers, 
and was the first to exhibit in intelligible 
shape the nature of the connexion between 
corresponding variations of current and electro- 
motive force in dynamos or electromotors: 
, connexion which he represented graphically 
by the curves called characteristics, now in 
general use. He was also the inventor of the 
three-wireand five-wiresystemsofelectric supply. 
His mathematical methods are always direct 
and powerful, though his reasoning is some- 
times difficult to follow from excessive con- 
densation. 

The sketch of his life which is prefixed to 
the papers is well executed and will interest 
a large circle of readers. His father was a 
member of a firm of mechanical engineers, 
besides being chairman of Carnforth Iron 
Works, and the boy had frequent opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with mechanical pro- 
cesses. He was sent to a school in Cheshire 
conducted by a Mr. Willmore, who was in 1864 
appointed head master of Queenwood, Hants 
(associated with Tyndall’s name), and Hopkin- 
gon migrated with him. In 1865 he became 
a student at Owens College, and in 1867 he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, being first 
among some thirty competitors for a mathe- 
matical scholarship. He was always brilliant 
at examinations, and in later years he was not 
less ready as a scientific witness in the law 
courts. His quickness in retort is illustrated 
by m4 anecdote of his schoolboy days at Queen- 
wood :— 

“He used to tell a story of how he once caught 

some hornets for one of the masters. The insects 
were duly presented, shut up in a bottle ; the master 
expressed a hope that ‘ the cat’s paw wasn’t burnt.’ 
‘No,’ said John, ‘and 1 hope the monkey’s mouth 
won't be.’” ’ 
He was fond of tree-climbing and hill-climbing 
in his younger days, and in later life, when he 
had once tasted the joys of Alpine mountaineer- 
ing, he cared for no other recreation :— 

‘‘He reached the zenith of his strength and 
activity when he was about forty years of age. At 
that time he was a truly magnificent sight upon a 
mountain. I have seen him ploughing through soft 
snow up to his waist on the slopes of the Aletschhorn 
and tiring out men ten years his junior who had but 
to follow in his tracks. Oa other occasions he 
would lead, carrying the day’s provisions, over rocks 
where his companions could scarcely follow him 
unloaded. He seemed to need no sleep, he would 
do two long ascents in consecutive days, and enjoy 
both thoroughly.” 

Unfortunately, as in so many other instances, 
his ability to cope with danger led him on to his 
destruction, and he perished, with some members 
of his family, by sliding over a precipice,’ but 
not before a splendid life’s work had been 
accomplished. 

Primitive Man. By Dr. Moriz Hoernes, 
‘The Temple Cyclopzedic Primers.” (Dent & 
Co.)—The publishers of this wonderfully cheap 
series of shilling manuals deserve credit for 
introducing to English readers this excellent 
work by Prof. Hoernes, a well-known officer of 
the Imperialand Royal Natural History Museum 
of Vienna. The translator, Mr. J. H. Loewe, 
is to be commended for ‘‘ erring on the side of 
literality,” as he says in a prefatory note that 
he has preferred to do, for the useful explana- 
tions he has given in foot-notes, and for adding 
to the bibliography furnished by the author a 
separate list of English works not included in 
it, The forty-eight illustrations are well selected 
and described, and are arranged so as to corre- 
spond with the text. A sufficient index is 
added. Dr. Hoernes’s study of primitive man 
4s a chapter of anthropology covers a wide field, 
from the formation of the earth to the Bronze 
Age and the Hallstadt and La Téne types of 
culture. He has the courage of his convictions, 
and states his views on cosmogony as if they 
Were indisputable facts :— 

“Our own planet originall i 
the sun in ry of . eae. ea doe pedro 
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on its new path equipped with the same chemical 
matter as all other planets. It became incandescent, 
hurled its satellites into space, and gradually cooled 
down. Formerly surrounded by a thick atmosphere 
of vapour, it subsequently attracted the aqueous 
and other matter contained therein. Seas formed, 
and after an inconceivable lapse of time the seeds 
of a new, differently conditioned life germinated in 
their depths. No definite date can be assigned to 
the beginning of this phenomenon, nor would an 
observer of the process have been able to perceive 
it ; here and there vital activity of the lowest order 
must have set in, and the propagation of the 
primitive beings thereby generated was carried on 
by a process of disintegration. The formation of 
further organisms was continued from and out of 
these, advancing to the highest types at present in 
existence.” 

He considers that the earliest trace of man may 
reasonably be sought in the Pliocene or last 
epoch of the Tertiary period, though there is 
nothing yet to show that he has actually been 
found there. He holds to the unity and uni- 
formity of the human species as a fundamental 
law of anthropology. ‘‘Comprehensive com- 
parisons prove that man ever followed the same 
intellectual impulses and fell into the same 
strange errors.” Dr. Hoernes’s manual may be 
taken to embody an advanced stage of anthro- 
pological opinion. His description of Palzo- 
lithic man and of the gradual growth of culture 
is clear and well reasoned. He is of the same 
opinion as Dr. Kollmann, of Bale, that man in 
the Paizolithic age was fully developed and well 
formed, and could have mixed among us to-day 
without being in any way conspicuous. He 
thinks that the transition to the Neolithic 
age was accomplished almost imperceptibly. 
Admitting that Western Europe may have been 
wholly or partly uninhabited for a great length 
of time, he suggests that in Asia or on the 
boundaries between Asia and Europe the civili- 
zation of the Reindeer period may have 
gradually developed into that of the Neolithic 
period. He judiciously avoids inquiry into the 
locality of the primeval Aryan settlement or 
the traces of its wanderings, and deals with that 
question as one of comparative philology only. 
He gives a brief but clear description of the pile- 
dwellings of prehistoric times, and thence passes 
on to the history of metals in the hand of man, 
which is equivalent to the history of his higher 
culture, belonging to relatively later ages, and 
therefore closes the record of primitive 
anthropology. 


The French Stonehenge: an Account of the 
Principal Megalithic Remains in the Morbihan 
Archipelago. By T. Cato Worsfold. (Bemrose & 
Sons.)—Under a somewhat inappropriate title 
Mr. Worsfold has given a popular description 
of the great stone monuments of Carnac and 
Locmariaquer, in Brittany, being an expansion 
of a paper read by him before the British 
Archeeological Association, with some excellent 
photographic and other illustrations. The title 
is objectionable, inasmuch as there is nothing 
in Stonehenge corresponding to the great align- 
ments of stones which are so remarkable a 
feature of Carnac, and nothing in Carnac corre- 
sponding to the accurate mortising and tenon 
work which are characteristic of Stonehenge. 
A comparison of the plan inserted in this work 
with that prepared in 1825 by Mr. Logan for 
the twenty-second volume of Archwologia seems 
to show that a considerable number of stones 
have disappeared during the interval between 
1825 and the present time. This is attributable 
partly, no doubt, to the use of the stones by 
the farmers and villagers, which seems to have 
been checked of late years by the energy of the 
French Government in the protection of ancient 
monuments. In former times much damage must 
have been done by the episcopal and other eccle- 
siastical edicts quoted by Mr. Worsfold, ordain- 
ing the destruction of stones lest they should 
be used for idolatrous purposes. It is a curious 
indication of the futility of attempts to root up 
an ancient religion by violence that the peasants 
to this day perform the same ceremonies in 





connexion with these stones as those at 
which the edicts were levelled. The plan 
given in this volume has the advantage over that 
of Mr. Logan that it is properly oriented. 
Having regard to the researches which Sir 
Norman Lockyer is pursuing at Stonehenge, it 
would be of great service to obtain a full and 
accurate survey of the remains in Brittany. 
Mr. Worsfold also supplies a good archzo- 
logical map prepared by M. le Rouzic, 
showing the country to the north of the 
Bay of Quiberon, including Carnac, Loc- 
mariaquer, and the island of Gavr’ Inis, and dis- 
tinguishing the menhirs, alignments, cromlechs, 
dolmens, tumuli, and circular burial-places that 
abound in the district. By way of comparison 
the author gives views of Stonehenge and Ave- 
bury, and a restoration of the latter, the corre- 
spondence of which in some respects with the 
remains at Carnac was also noted in 1825 by 
Mr. Logan. As to the tumulus on Gavr’ Inis 
and its carvings, Mr. Worsfold indicates the 
resemblance to that of New Grange in Ireland 
and that of Maes Howe in Orkney. One of 
his illustrations shows an immense menhir on 
the top of which a cross has been placed, as has 
been done to Egyptian obelisks in Rome. He 
has compressed into a small space a great 
amount of interesting detail with regard not 
only to the megalithic and other stone monu- 
ments, but also to the Roman and early medi- 
zeval remains in the district he has sought to 
illustrate. His style is easy and attractive, and 
his little work may induce visitors to France 
who are interested in objects of remote anti- 
quity to take the opportunity of seeing a part 
of the country which abounds with them. 








TOLSTOY'S ASTRONOMY. 

Ix Mrs. Garnett’s translation of ‘Anna 

Karénin,’ vol. i. p. 185, there is a description 
of snipe-shooting. It is a spring evening, and 
“Venus, bright and silvery, shone with her soft 
light low down in the west behind the birch-trees, 
and high up in the east twinkled the red lights of 
Arcturus...... Levin resolved to stay a little longer, 
till Venus, which he saw below a branch of birch, 
should be above it......Venus had risen above the 
branch.” 
Something might be said about the red Arcturus 
high up in the east, but I will pass that by. 
The printer is not at fault in putting west for 
east, because Venus could not be in the east 
at sunset. I have asked an authority in Rus- 
sian if this extraordinary astronomy is to be 
found in the original of ‘ Anna Karénin,’ and 
it appears that the translation is literal. It 
is a pity that Mrs. Garnett did not append a 
note explaining that the mistake was not hers. 
The list of blunders made by literary people 
when they describe the sky at night would be 
a long one, and they do but reflect the general 
ignorance. It is strange and sad that few 
persons nowadays can recognize the constel- 
Jations and the planets. W. HALE Wuite. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

M. Emirs Rivrire read before the Academy 
of Sciences a memoir on the engraved and 
printed drawings of the Cave of La Mouthe in 
the Dordogne, which he truly describes as one 
of the most curious caverns in Périgord, 
undoubtedly occupied in the Magdalenian epoch, 
and probably in the Mousterian. The opening 
of the cave being less than fifteen inches in 
its greatest height, it had to be approached in a 
creeping position. The engraved drawings are 
found at a distance of from 100 to 150 yards 
from the entrance. They are of three kinds: 
(1) actual outline engravings worked more or less 
deeply with a flint implement on the walls and 
vault of the cave ; (2) others which have been 
coloured with ochre, so as to show a more or 
less deep reddish-brown tint; (3) striated 
designs lightly traced on the rock, and in one 
instance coloured also. All but one represent 
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animals: one apparently a mammoth, another a 
wild goat (the head well drawn, but the trunk 
out of all proportion), two resembling horses, 
and one a finely drawn head of a reindeer. At 
a distance of twenty-two yards from the entrance 
was found a prehistoric lamp, bearing a head of 
a wild goat exactly resembling one of those 
drawn on the walls. The investigation of the 
cavern has been proceeding during the last six 
years. 

At the meeting of the Society of Anthropology 
of Paris on November 21st it was announced 
that the Bertillon Prize had been awarded 
equally between Messrs. Cauderlier and Ripley, 
with honourable mention to M. Macquart, and 
that the Godard Prize had been awarded to M. 
Volkov, with a bronze medal to M. Titchener. 

The first volume of Man is now completed 
by the issue of the December number, with 
preface and table of contents. It contains 153 
separate articles, of which 80 are original con- 
tributions, 62 reviews of books, and 11 records 
of the proceedings of societies. These have 
been illustrated by 13 plates and 89 figures. 
They include contributions to physical anthro- 
pology, ethnography, and psychology; the 
study of language, and the earlier stages of 
civilization, industry, and art ; and the history 
of social institutions and of moral and religious 
ideas. The December part contributes to 
anthropometry a description by Mr. H. H. 
Risley, the director of ethnography for India, of 
an improved method of measuring the vertical 
proportions of the head, which has been tried in 
India on a large scale with marked success, The 
head is fixed in position by a horizontal bar 
with a clamp touching the central cartilage of 
the nose, and the requisite measurements are 
then rapidly taken, as shown in a photograph 
representing the anthropometric assistant, Babu 
Kamud Behari Samanta, who is engaged in 
measuring the typical castes and_ tribes 
of the Bombay Presidency and Sind. Mr. 
W. W. Skeat has sent the  ethnogra- 
phical portion of the report to the British 
Association of his expedition to the Malay 
Peninsula, with sketdhes of the machinery used 
for spinning and weaving and of Malay dwell- 
ings. To the study of the earlier stages of 
civil’zation Dr. Arthur J. Evans contributes an 
article on his explorations of the Neolithic 
settlement of Cnossus, the first of that period 
yet explored in the Greek world, underlying 
later buildings belonging to three distinct 
prehistoric classes, and dating back at its lowest 
limits to not later than 3000 Bc., and at its 
higher limit to a very much more remote date. 
It contained many small human images of clay 
and marble, of which fourteen are figured. Three 
other papers relating to Crete are printed 
from Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. Myres. A letter from Prof. Baldwin 
Spencer to Mr. Edge-Partington, dated from 
Barrow Creek, June 17th, records the pro- 
gress of his Australian ethnological expedition. 
Sir William Turner, in a review, describes 
the contents of the first part of Koetze’s 
‘Crania Ethnica Philippinica’; Sir T. H. 
Holdich criticizes the official ‘Gazetteer’ (in 
five volumes) of Upper Burma and the Shan 
States ; and Mr. Read does the same service 
to Macnamara’s ‘Origin and Character of the 
British People.’ Mr. Myres, as secretary of 
the Anthropological Institute and editor of 
Man, may be congratulated on the success 
of the experiment during its first year of 
publication. 








SOCIETIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL.— Dec. 17.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., 
in the chair.—A communication was read from Mr. G. 
Metcalfe, of New South Wales, concerning the 
reproduction of the duckbill (Ornithorhynchus 
anatinus). The author stated that he was of opinion, 
after many years’ observation of the animal, that 
the duckbill was viviparous, and that the young 
were not, as was generally supposed, batched from 
the eggs after they had been deposited.—Dr. C. I 





Forsyth Major exhibited the skull of a fossil aquatic 
musteline avimal, Lnhydrictis galictodes, gen. et sp. 
nov., from the Pleistocene ossiferous breccia of the 
island of Sardinia, which he stated had affinities 
with both the Neotropical Galictis and with the 
genus Trochictis from the Middle Miocene of Euro- 
pean deposits.—Mr. J. S. Budgett read a paper 
(illustrated with lantern-slides) on the structure of 
the larval Polypterus. His observations confirmed 
the belief that the crossopterygians were a very 
generalized group of vertebrata, and he concluded 
that the particulars of structurein which other more 
recent groups agreed with these ancient types were 
probably of a primitive rather than of a secondary 
nature. In the course of the paper the structure 
and development of the skeleton and the urino- 
genital organs of Polypterus were discussed.—Mr. 
L. A. Borradaile read a paper on the spawn and 
young of a polychete worm of the genus Marphysa 
from Ceylon, allied to, or identical with, Marphysa 
teretiuscula, Schmarda.—Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell 
read a paper ‘On the Anatomy of Gruiform Birds, 
with Special Reference to the Correlation of 
Anatomical Characters,’ chiefly based on birds 
that had lived in the Society’s gardens. In 
memoirs already published Dr. Mitchell had 
shown that in the case of pigeons and of king- 
fishers there was a general correlation between 
archecentric conditions of the wing (diastataxy) and 
archecentric conditions of other structures, and 
between apocentric conditions of the wing (eutaxy) 
and apocentric conditions of other structures. The 
Gruiformes contained members exhibiting both 
conditions of the wing, and the present communica- 
tion described these conditions in detail, and then 
proceeded to an exposition and discussion of the 
distribution and nature of the anatomical modi- 
fications displayed by the soft parts of the various 
birds. Dr. Mitchell reserved detailed conclusions 
at present, but pointed out that there was no exact 
correlation of apocentricities in the case of the 
gruiform assemblage.—Prof. F. G. Parsons read the 
first portion of a paper, prepared by himself and 
Prof. B. C. A. Windle, on the muscles of the Un- 
gulata. This part dealt with the muscles of the 
bead, neck, and fore-limbs of these mammals,— 
Mr. F. E. Beddard gave an account of the minute 
structures in the spermatophores of the earthworms 
of the genus Benbamia —Mr. G. A. Boulenger read 
some further notes on the African batrachians which 
he bad recently described under the names 77richo- 
batrachus robustus and Gampsosteonyx _batesi. 
From additional material received since the descrip- 
tions of these batrachians were given, the author 
stated that the villose dermal papilla of 77icho- 
batrachus robustus were also strongly developed in 
the males, and were apparently seasonal pecu- 
liarities, as he had previously supposed. The 
additional specimens of Gampsosteonyx batesi 
substantiated the comparison which he had made 
between this batrachian and the Pleurodeles, and a 
similar condition of the terminal phalanx in Tricho- 
batrachus was also pointed out.—A communication 
was read from Dr. A. G. Butler, consisting of a list 
of thirty species of butterflies of which specimens 
were contained in a collection sent home by Major 
A. H. Cowie from St. Lucia. One of the species was 
new to science, and was described under the name 
of Cystineura cowiana. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tcurs. Royal Institution, 3.-‘ Waves and Ripples in Water, Air, and 
Ether,’ Lecture IL., Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Society of Arts, 5 —‘ Photography and its Applications,’ Lec- 

ture L., Sir H. T. Wood. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—' Waves and Kipples in Water, Air, and 
ther,’ Lecture IU., Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Juvenile Lecture. ) 


Wen. 


Fri Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘ Waves of Sand and Snow,’ Dr. V. 
Cornish 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Waves and Ripples in Water, Air, and 


ther,’ Lecture LV., Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Juvenile Lecture.) 








Science Gossig. 


Tue circular letter which the President of 
the Royal Geographical Society recently issued, 
soliciting additional funds to meet the expense 
of dispatching a relief ship in the autumn of 
next year to the expedition at present in the 
Antarctic regions, is meeting with but scant 
response, in spite of Sir Clements Markham’s 
strong appeal, and it is therefore all the more 
gratifying to learn that the Royal Society has 
apportioned the sum of 5001. from a fund 
annually at its disposal in aid of the supple- 
mentary vessel. 

Tue Gilbert Club, founded in 1889 under the 
presidency of Lord Kelvin, had for its primary 
object the preparation of an English translation 
of William Gilbert’s celebrated ‘De Magnete,’ 
a folio treatise on electricity and its experimental 
demonstration, published in 1600, the issue of 





————=_= 
which is justly regarded as marking the very 
beginnings of electrical science. The com. 
pilation has been in the hands of the Chiswick 
Press, under careful editorship, both scientifig 
and classical, and is now completed. The volume 
faithfully preserves the appearance of the 
original Latin edition, so far as typography 
woodcuts, diagrams, and initial letters can avail, 
and is being issued to subscribers at one guinea 
and a half. 


THE Zoological Record, the thirty-seventh of 
the series, has just appeared, edited as hereto. 
fore by Dr. D. Sharp, F.R.S. It is considerably 
larger than any of its predecessors, the number 
of pages being about 180 in excess of last year’s 
volume, while the index of new names of gener 
and subgenera amounts to no fewer than 2,102 
entries, as against 1,633 for the year 1899. The 
marked increase of new ornithological species 
from Africa is noted. Surely no valid excuse 
can be given forthe omission (which also occurred 
last year) of introductions to the important sec. 
tions devoted to reptiles and batrachians, and 
to fishes. The adoption of consecutive numbers 
for the titles would, too, do no more than con- 
form to a main principle of the work, and thus 
avoid eccentricity of style, a remark which 
might be applied also to the record of echino- 
derm literature. Dr. Sharp is responsible 
as usual for the department Insecta, and the 
list is extensive, upwards of 2,000 works, papers, 
and notes being recorded. The relation of 
current pathological inquiry in malaria and 
allied diseases to the Protozoa is strikingly 
exemplified by the titles in that section. 


Tue death is announced of Alexander 
Ssovetov, Professor of Agriculture at the 
University of St. Petersburg, and the author 
of a number of works dealing with this 
subject. 

Tue Karl Ritter medal for geography, which 
is conferred by the Berlin Gesellschaft fiir 
Erdkunde, has been unanimously voted this 
year to Dr. Sappert, who is a Privatdozent of 
the University of Leipzig. 


Tue earth will be in perihelion about seven 
o’clock on the morning of the Ist prox. The 
planet Mercury will be at superior conjunction 
with the sun on the 2nd, but will become 
visible in the evening about the 20th, situated 
in the south-western part of the constellation 
Aquarius. Venus is also in Aquarius at her 
stationary point on the 22nd, and will be near 
Mercury at the end of next month. She will 
attain her greatest brilliancy as an evening star 
onthe 10th. Mars is scarcely visible, setting 
only about an hour after the sun. Jupiter will 
be in conjunction with the sun on the 
15th prox. and Saturn on the 9th, so_ that 
neither of these planets will be visible during 
January. 

THE discovery of two more small planets is 
reported from the Kénigstuh] Observatory, 
Heidelberg : the first by Prof. Max Wolf on 
the 4th, and the second by Herr Kopff on the 
5th inst. 

We have received the twelfth number of 
vol. xxx. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, completing the volume. 
Prof, Mafti, of Pavia, contributes a paper giving 
a report of the observations made in that town 
and in stations near it of the Perseid meteors 
last August. Those seen were most numerous 
on the night of the 10th, that of the 11th being 
generally overcast; and meteors were also 
noticed radiating from a point in the constella- 
tion Lacerta, to which Mr. Denning had already 
called attention. Mr. Perrine’s preliminary 
report of observations of the total eclipse last 
May is taken from Bulletin No. 9 of the 
Lick Observatory ; and the number of the 
Memorie before us contains also a continuation 
of the spectroscopic images of the sun’s limb 
obtained at Catania and Rome to the end of 
the year 1900, as well as an index to the volume, 
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FINE ARTS 

Giovanni Segantini, By L. Villari. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

{Tux subject of Signor Villari’s memoir was 
an artist known to almost none in England, 
and to few, except students of the latest 
developments of painting, in other countries. 
Born of peasant parents at Arco, in South 
Tyrol, he lost his mother by death at the 
age of five and his father by emigration a 
ear later. He himself remained at Milan, 
under the care of a much older brother and 
sister. Though they treated him kindly 
mough, the spirit of roaming seized the 
child, and when only seven years old, “‘ with 
a piece of bread in his pocket, he left Milan 
one day by the Arco della Pace, and set 
forth along the high road.” In the evening 
he was picked up by some contadini, with 
whom, no inquiries apparently being made 
for him, he stayed for two or three years; 
after which he returned to Milan. ‘“ We 
next find him”’ studying at the Brera school 
of art, living how or where seems to be 
unknown, save that some of his time was 
passed in the Patronato, a kind of re- 
formatory for children having no visible 
means of subsistence. He entered the 
Academy for a time—‘‘long enough to con- 
vince me,” he says, ‘‘of the uselessness of 
academic instruction for those born with a 
soul for art.” In 1879, at the age of twenty- 
one, he won a silver medal for his first oil 
painting ; and three years later, his liveli- 
hood, it would appear, being by that time 
assured, he married and went to live in the 
Brianza, the district between the two 
branches of the Lake of Como. Here he 
lived for four years, constantly shifting his 
quarters, and painting peasant life in all 
its aspects. His work during this period 
has, and not unnaturally, been compared to 
that of Millet, though there seems no reason 
to suppose that Segantini ever consciously 
borrowed from the French master. For our 
own part, we are often more reminded of 
an English artist, of whom the Italian 
pretty certainly never heard, himself taken 
away just when his talent was beginning to 
gain a little recognition from the world at 
large, the late T. H. McLachlan. If the 
reproduction here given be any indication 
of the character of the original, McLachlan 
might have signed the picture called 
‘Piccole Pecore,’ a shepherdess with her 
little flock pacing homewards in a low 
evening light from under a stormy sky. 
This, and one called here ‘ Moonlight 
Effect,’ a shepherd leading his long-eared 
North Italian sheep round a corner of a 
path high up on a hillside, their long legs 
casting bars of black shadow in front of 
them, while behind and far below a plain 
(whether of earth or cloud it is not easy to 
make out) swims in brilliant moonlight, strike 
us as the most charming of the earlier 
Brianza pictures. Presently the artist’s 
manner changed :— 
‘Hitherto he had painted pictures in which 
figure played the chief part, and landscape 
merely lent its aid to show up the human beings 
and the animals. In this second phase, on the 
other hand, he initiated a series of pictures 
painted in a broader and more luminous manner. 
He devoted himself for a few years to the study 
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of nature alone.” 





Oddly enough, the first result of this study 
of nature seems to have been a picture, 
striking enough in its way, of a priest 
walking up a broad flight of steps on his 
way to early Mass. Nothing but masonry 
is visible, unless we except a small round 
white object, which may be the morning 
sun. Anyhow, the interest, one would say, 
is purely human. In ‘Ave Maria al Tras- 
bordo,’ a study on the well-used theme of a 
boat crossing a lake at the hour of evening 
prayer, and ‘Alla Stanga,’ a herd of cattle 
tethered in a wide plain with a hint of 
mountains in the distance, landscape becomes 
moreimportant. These two were, according 
to his biographer, the pictures which began 
Segantini’s real reputation. The latter of 
these was exhibited at Amsterdam in 1887, 
and eventually bought by the Italian Govern- 
ment. In 1888 he exhibited some pictures 
in London. 

In 1886 Segantini crossed the Alps, and 
took up his abode at Savognino (or Schwein- 
ingen) on the Julier road. Henceforward 
the Alps dominate all his work. He did 
not, indeed, penetrate into the fastnesses of 
the mountains as M. Loppé and others have 
done, and paint their portraits, so to say, or 
study their minuter details ; in fact, there is 
nothing to show that he ever set foot on a 
glacier. But the Alps, whether, as the 
grammars say, ‘expressed or understood,” 
give the inspiration to all his work. At 
first, as in the Brianza, he seems to have 
found his themes chiefly in the daily life and 
surroundings of the people: a girl stand- 
ingon the familiar Alpine balcony, with a 
glimpse of a spire rising over haybarns and 
sheds; another girl knitting by a fence as 
she minds two or three (no longer long- 
eared) sheep in a field, with the white- 
walled village a few hundred paces away— 
very charming both these—haymaking, 
ploughing, and so forth. The author quotes 
and assents to Ruskin’s famous passage on 
the gloom of the Alpine peasant’s life. We 
can only say, from a fairly long and varied 
acquaintance with the Alps, far away from 
the ‘‘ villages that grow round the monster 
hotels,” that we have seen very little of it, 
in the German districts, at all events. ‘The 
people no doubt are not always “‘ grinning 
through horse-collars”; but then we do 
not know any industrious race that is. No 
doubt, too, they do not often “arrange 
themselves in picturesque groups to sing 
choruses” ; they prefer to do that sitting at 
a table on which their modest measure of 
wine may conveniently stand. But neither 
are they ‘‘ mere silent wooden-faced boors”’; 
they are mostly shrewd, intelligent people, 
owners of a little property, and in Switzer- 
land, at any rate (andin some respects in the 
Eastern Alps also), far better educated than 
their nearest equivalents in this country. 
One can imagine that to the Italian mind a 
life of strenuous toil where half the year is 
winter, and rain claims a large share of the 
rest, may seem such as to make death itself 
painless. ‘‘The Italians,” said a German 
Tyrolese to us once, ‘ will not live higher 
than the chestnuts will grow.” Yet after 
all Segantini himself did not, so far as his 
pictures show, look upon the Alpine 
peasant’s life as one of wretchedness and 
gloom. His earlier Savognino work sug- 
gests nothing but labour honestly performed 
or rest honestly earned. 





Presently he goes further afield. In the 
‘Haymaking’ and the ‘Ploughing’ the 
mountains begin to make themselves an 
important part of the composition; in 
‘Alpine Pastures’ we are in their midst. 
As arule, however, they are solemn presences, 
more or less remote, forming a limit to a 
plain wider indeed than is often found 
among the High Alps. One can see that a 
kind of mystical spirit was beginning to 
influence the artist’s work. The development 
is well indicated in the two pictures called 
‘The Child of Love’ and ‘The Angel of 
Life.’ In the firss, a comely young peasant 
woman, with a suggestion of the Milanese 
School about her, sits on the crooked stem 
of a tree, with feet firmly planted on the 
ground, contemplating a robust and cheerful 
child of two years old or so, who has flung 
himself backward on her lap. It is a scene 
of everyday life, artistically treated. In the 
later picture a young woman in light 
draperies, with loose, flowing hair, sits high 
up in the branches of a gnarled, nearly leaf- 
less beech, clasping a young child to her 
breast, and gazing pensively over its head. 
Far away is the ‘‘mystic mountain-range,” 
and at its foot a lonely tarn. 

Gradually the spirit of mystic symbolism 
took entire possession of Segantini. Strange, 
but in a way fascinating, are the weird 
conceptions with which he filled his later 
canvases. Over them all the glamour of the 
High Alps broods; in all, or nearly all, 
the great white wall seems to shut out the 
world of commonplace experience. Most of 
these later pictures were painted on the 
Maloja, whither the artist migrated in 1894. 
He had planned and partly executed one of 
two great triptychs, intended, as he wrote, 
to 
‘* comprise every sort of beauty, from the beau- 
tiful forms to beautiful sentiment, from the 
grand lines to the beautiful lines, from human 
sentiment to the Divine sense of nature, from 
the fair naked human forms to the fair forms of 
the animals, from the humble sentiments to the 
ennobling sentiment of the symbols, from the 
rising of the moon to the sinking of the sun, 
from the lovely flowers to the lovely snow.” 


(We suspect that the translator has not 
quite mastered the difference between 
English and Italian in the use of the definite 
article, but that is a detail.) This vast 
work was intended for the Paris Exhibition 
of last year; but unfortunately the artist 
while engaged upon it, working after his 
wont on the mountain side, was taken ill, 
and died in a little chalet, in September, 
1899. 

The story of this remarkable career has 
been well and sympathetically told by Signor 
Villari. The reader could perhaps have 
dispensed with some of Segantini’s lucubra- 
tions on art and things in general. Though 
evidently a thoughtful man, he was unedu- 
cated; he read little, though he bought 
books. Even the great masters of his own art 
seer to have been almost unknown to him, 
though we think there is evidence in this 
book that he was not so ignorant of them 
as his biographer seems to suppose. Also, 
it is hard to see how any translation of what 
he wrote can afford a specimen, fair or 
otherwise, of his literary style. 

The reproductions of his pictures, which 
are given in profusion, can hardly be called 
uniformly satisfactory. Some probably con- 
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vey the spirit and sentiment of the originals 
adequately enough; at any rate, they make 
it plain that his work is full of interest. 
But when we read of a picture called ‘A 
Roseleaf’ that it represents a girl’s head 
with round, rosy cheeks and golden hair, and 
on turning to the reproduction find a swarthy 
creature with hair like pitch, we feel that 
we are not exactly enabled to judge of the 
artist’s production. 

An index would have been a great help 
to appreciating the book. The illustrations 
are scattered about without any reference to 
the neighbouring letterpress, and if one 
wants to compare the verbal account of any 
work with the indications supplied by the 
reproduction, a good deal of turning over is 
needed. Also in the table of illustrations 
the date of each picture might with 
advantage have been appended. 








THERE is a frankness of conception and a 
certainty of execution about Mr. C. D. Gibson’s 
cartoons : through them, in great measure, Life 
has been enabled to fulfil the prophecy of the 
Roman satirist—‘* Agnoscat mores Vita legatque 
suos.” In the sixth set, now luxuriously repro- 
duced under the title of A Widow and her 
Friends (Lane), we realize once more with Mr. 
Weller, senior, that it is best to be ‘‘ werry 
careful o’ widders”’ ; for the fascinating Circe 
here portrayed sets all the women-folk frowning 
(except vivacious Miss Babbles, the lady novelist, 
who is too ‘‘homely” a friend to be a rival), 
and drives all the men-folk frantic, from fine 
old Dr. Bottles to callous Master Diggs. Does 
my lady become a nurse? Her faithful followers 
submit to be tucked up in the ward. Does she 
dance as Juliet? Half a dozen uncomfortable 
Romeos follow her to the ball. Does she take 
the veil? In cassock and biretta six chaplains 
wait upon her. In the widow-pictures and in 
the others which make up the book the moral is 
the same : each ‘‘ daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall, and most divinely fair,” superbly drawn 
and most superbly dressed, dominates her 
world of men, some of them handsome, and all 
of them helpless and hopeless. No wonder 
that Max O’Rell declares America to be under 
‘*a gynarchy, a government by the women for 
the women,” where ‘‘the American woman 
expects a triumphal arch to be erected over each 
doorway through which she has to pass—and 
she gets it.” 


From Messrs. Hachette & Cie. comes the most 
beautiful volume we have seen for a long day, 
Les Portraits de UEnfant, by Ch. Moreau- 
Vauthier. The binding is green morocco with 
a touch of blue in the middle, and the whole of 
the front is ornamented with gold flowers with 
a successful boldness and completeness which 
few English designers of bookbinding attempt 
nowadays. Inside the volume is equally 
attractive; children of every age and 
clime, from Eyypt to England, from the bam- 
binos of Italy to the truly royal children of 
Velasquez, are presented to us. The 
author's text is lively and appreciative ; he is 
full of illuminating anecdote, and most at home 
with painters like Franz Hals, who ‘ aimait 
la plaisanterie,” and whose delightful ‘ Laughing 
Child’ in the collection of M. Porgés is repro- 
‘luced. We notice everywhere charming things : 
Reynolds’s ‘MasterCrewe,’ Lawrence’s ‘Children 
of George Calmady’ (sound in limb these de- 
cidedly), the author’s own Héléne M. V., and 
quaint things by Gavarni, ‘Dorothy Drew’ 


{almost ‘too bright and good”) by Burne- 
Jones, some strong Sargents of recent fame, and 
an entirely delightful ‘ Beppina,’ by Carolus 
Duran. We could pick some holes in our author’s 
English details, but we forbear, won over by the 
beauty and grace of his book. 





Old Dutch Towns and Villages of the 
Zuiderzee. By W. J. Tuyn. Illustrated by 
W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp and J. G. Veld- 
heer. (Fisher Unwin.)—The affectations to 
which the modern artist has recourse in his 
laudable desire to escape from a crass literalness, 
and which beset the pilgrim in search of 
style, seem to take in Holland a peculiarly 
exaggerated form, perhaps for the very reason 
that it is realism of some kind that is the most 
distinctive expression of the Dutch spirit. In 
any case, these extremely clever line drawings 
and woodcuts are marked by intense self- 
consciousness. The artists have expended their 
efforts in the research for mannerism, have 
courted and cherished affectation to the utmost 
of their power. There is not a line in these 
architectural drawings which is the natural 
result of the endeavour to express a form ; 
everything is done with an eye to the quaint- 
ness, the novelty of the effect. Such self- 
conscious mannerism is, of course, entirely 
opposed to true style, which implies an easy 
elegance of bearing. Everything here is 
cramped by the circumspection of the artists, by 
their eagerness to avoid the obvious and the 
commonplace. Unfortunately, few things are 
commoner than this attitude, which is there- 
fore foredoomed to failure. All the same, we 
cannot but admire the ingenuity and alacrity 
of their Anglo-Saxon attitudinizing. Of the 
two artists Mr. Veldheer comes nearer to 
genuine expression. He cuts his own wood- 
blocks, and the limitations of his craft have 
occasionally helped him to a certain breadth of 
effect. In the shipyard at Burgerdam he has 
almost forgotten to be artistically eccentric. 
The descriptions which accompany these illus- 
trations supply interesting historical summaries 
of the various buildings. 

The Art of Illustration. By Henry Blackburn. 
(Grant.)—This is a third revised edition of a 
convenient handbook to the many various 
modes of book illustration in vogue. The 
author takes care to define illustration in its 
most literal and limited sense, as a kind of 
pictorial shorthand for the elucidation of the 
text, and for conveying information more 
precisely and rapidly than can be done by words. 
Although this is in a sense an art, just as 
plumbing is an art, it is not in itself a fine 
art, and has no preoccupation with beauty. It 
subserves a purely utilitarian end, and Mr. 
Blackburn is careful, on the whole, to confine 
himself to guiding the student as to the most 
effective way to compass this end. Seen in 
this light, his remarks are admirable, and as 
much to the point as they would be irrelevant 
if beauty were in question. With the exception 
of a drawing by Sir John Gilbert and two 
title-pages by Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. 
Selwyn Image, there is scarcely a reproduction 
in the book in which other than a purely utili- 
tarian end seems in view. The total absence 
of beauty, or of even an attempt at beauty, in the 
majority of the reproductions shows the divorce 
between modern illustration and fine art. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

WE much regret to hear, just as we are going 
to press, of the death last Monday of Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, the well-known Royal Academi- 
cian, at the early age of forty-nine. We hope 
to publish an account of his work next week. 

THE private view of the Winter Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy is fixed for January 4th. 

Tue Paris edition of the New York Herald 
announces that Mr. W. A. Clark has purchased 
the well-known collection of pictures formed by 
Herr Preyer, the late organist of the church of 
St. Stefan, Vienna. The gallery consists of 
sixty pictures, and includes works by Boucher, 
Ruysdael, Van Goyen, Claude Lorraine, Vigée- 
Lebrun, Greuze, and Franz Hals. The price 
paid for the collection was 1,500,000 kronen, 





which amount is to go t» the foundation of ay 
orphan asylum. 

Messrs. CurisT1E, Manson & Woobs sold on 
the 20th inst. the following drawings by T, B 
Hardy : Off Dover, 57/.; Home from the East. 
941. The same firm sold on the 2lst inst, the 
following pictures : F. Snyders, A Table covered 
with Baskets and Dishes of Fruit, 3787. Nattier. 
A Lady with a Pitcher, 220). Early English 
School, Miss Pitt, in white muslin dress with 
gold trimming, 1101. 

Tue Lassalle collection, to which we referred 
last week, sold for a total of 602,922fr. The 
most important lot in the concluding day was 
the suite of carved and gilt Louis XVI. furni- 
ture covered with Beauvais tapestry, which the 
expert valued at 100,000fr., but which was 
knocked down for 75,000fr. This suite was 
purchased at the dispersal of the Charles 
Laurent collection in 1897, when it was sold 
for about 50,000fr. Another suite of draw- 
ing-room furniture of the Louis XVI. epoch, 
in carved and gilt wood, seated in tapestry, 
fetched 12,500fr.; a Louis XV. veneered table 
desk, with gilt-bronze ornaments, 7,500fr.; a 
heart-shaped inlaid wood table with toilet 
vessels of Louis XV. St. Cloud porcelain, 
3,600fr.; and an upright writing-desk in 
coloured inlaid wood, Louis XV. period, signed 
Moreau, 6,500fr. 

Frieprico Ka tumMorcen, the distinguished 
landscape painter of Karlsruhe, has accepted a 
call to succeed Eugen Bracht as professor in the 
Berlin Academy of Arts. Bracht has been teach- 
ing there since 1882. 

WE hear from Paris that the Gobelins are still 
at work, as they have been for four years, for 
the Government of Malta, on the Malta tapes- 
tries. They looked fairly well as they bung, 
but when repairs were commenced it was found 
that all the silk threads were rotten, and the 


restoration has been a matter of great anxiety . 


to the able and learned director, M. Guiffrey. 
In their general work the Gobelins are return- 
ing to the methods of the end of the sixteenth 
century, with a reduction in the number of 
colours from that more recently employed. 








MUSIC 


~ 


Mendelssohn. By Stephen S. Stratton. 
(Dent & Co.)—This volume forms one of ‘* The 
Master Musicians ” series edited by Mr. Frederick 
J. Crowest. The lives of many of the great 
composers offer very little of interest to the 
general reader. Certain rough sayings and 
doings of Beethoven—such as, for instance, his 
shouting up the palace stairs ‘‘ Ass of a Lob- 
kowitz,” or letting a tap run so that the people 
living in the floor below were in discomfort if 
not danger—are convenient padding in articles 
or programme books; but the composer's 
career was singularly destitute of important 
incident: his life was an inner, not an outer 
one. Mendelssohn, on the other hand, travelled 
much, made many friends and acquaintances, 
and wrote many charming letters ; the story of 
his short life, therefore, presents attractive 
material. But, as it is fairly well known, our 
author has no great surprises. There is a fac- 
simile of an unpublished letter which, ‘‘ from 
internal evidence,” was addressed, Mr. Stratton 
believes, to Johannes Verhulst. We are, how- 
ever, strongly inclined to think, and also from 
internal evidence, that it was written to J. H. 
Liibeck, father of the pianist of that name. 


Mendelssohn begs to be recalled ‘‘dem 
Andenken Ihres Bruders”; but Verhulst 
had no brother—Liibeck had one. There 


are extracts from English magazines and 
reviews concerning Mendelssohn as pianist and 
composer, interesting in that these notices all 
appeared before he first visited England in 
1829, and, adds Mr. Stratton, ‘‘ they have been 
overlooked by all Mendelssohn’s biographers. © 
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Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat was not, as 
stated, ‘‘played for the first time in England” in 
1829: it had been introduced by Charles Neate 
as early as 1820, At the Birmingham Festival 
of 1837 Mendelssohn played Bach’s Prelude and 
‘St, Ann’s’ Fugue, which, our author thinks, 
was the first composition of Bach’s ever per- 
formed at Birmingham ; yet in an article entitled 
‘Bach’s Music in England,’ which appeared in 
the Musical Times of 1896, signed F. G. E., 
mention is made of a Concerto of Samuel 
Wesley’s in which he introduced the Fugue in p, 
from the first set of the ‘'48,” and which 
he played in that city in 1809. Mr. Strat- 
ton’s appreciation of Mendelssohn is sound ; 
“Medio tutissimus ibis” might have been 
the motto to chap. xvi. We read, by the way, 
that ‘‘ versatility prevented his reaching the 
highest pinnacle of art,” and we are reminded 
that ‘‘ all he achieved was in the space of 
thirty-eight years, his life, moreover, being 
one of constant action and _ excitement.” 
But Mozart died in the thirty - fifth year 
of his age, and he was versatile, and he 
too led an active and excitable life, yet he 
reached the highest pinnacle of art. There are 
some useful appendices, also interesting illus- 
trations and portraits. 

Famous Pianists of To-day and Yesterday 
and Famous Viovlinists of To-day and 
Yesterday. By Henry ©. Lahee. (Putnam’s 
Sons.) —Seeing that performers of the past 
are very naturally first discussed in both these 
volumes, our author might, we think, have 
worded his title accordingly. He explains 
in the preface to the first volume that the 
various musicians are noticed merely as per- 
formers ; no reference, therefore, is made to 
the compositions of Emanuel Bach, Mozart, or, 
among moderns, of Liszt and Rubinstein. The 
pianists are briefly and fairly described. For 
the older men—Clementi, Herz, and others— 
our author, of course, relies on opinions already 
expressed ; and even in discussing modern 
players he frequently quotes what others have 
said—as, for instance, Dr. W. Mason on 
Paderewski. The appreciations are sound and 
interesting, but some of the stories told, 
apparently to amuse the general reader, are 
decidedly trivial. There are some misstatements 
and misspellings. Clementi not only ‘‘com- 
piled,” but composed the ‘Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,’ Liszt did not ‘‘superintend the 
production of one of Wagner’s masterpieces ”’ 
at Bayreuth in 1886, but merely witnessed 
performances of ‘ Parsifal’ and ‘Tristan.’ In 
the following sentence the ‘‘ but” is peculiar : 
“Emile Prudent wasnoted forhissmooth andclear 
playing, but spent most of his life in Paris.” By 
the way, on p. 47 Lipansky is mentioned in a 
quotation from Czerny, who describes him as 
“renowned for his performances of Bach’s 
fugues” ; his name, however, is not to be found 
in Mendel, Grove, or Riemann. In the second 
volume there is an excellent chapter, entitled 
‘Women as Violinists.’ It is only within the 
last forty or fifty years that the instrument 
has become fashionable for ladies; our 
author, however, has collected a goodly array 
of names, from the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century down to the present day. He 
gives the following quaint item from the 
accounts of King Henry VII., date November 
2nd, 1495, ‘for a womane that singeth with a 
fiddle, 2 shillings.” The earliest name men- 
tioned is that of Leonora Baroni, the beautiful 
and accomplished Italian lady who, as a singer, 
so enchanted Milton; but she played, as our 
author himself states, the theorbo and viol da 
gamba, not the violin. A long notice of Emily 
Shinner (the late Mrs. A. F. Liddell) is sup- 
plied; but seeing that the title-page bears 
the date 1902, it is strange that her death 
last July should not be noted. Mention, 
too, might have been made of Miss Maud 
MacCarthy, the highly talented young Irish 
violinist, 
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Musical Gossiy, 


M. Koctran gavehis second recitalat St. James’s 
Hall yesterday week, and again in Paganini’s 
Concerto in D displayed wonderful technique. 
Pianists who have great command of the key- 
board play Liszt, and violinists who are masters 
of their instrument Paganini. Finger-music, 
though extraordinary, does not, however, 
satisfy ; at first it astonishes, but, if there be 
nothing behind, it soon becomes wearisome. 
M. Kocian seems to be aware of this, for his 
programme included Beethoven’s Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte in c minor and Bach’s 
Chaconne. Inthe former he showed freedom 
from exaggeration and affectation, yet there 
was no breadth and but little earnestness ; the 
music made no direct appeal. The faults, how- 
ever, were negative. With the rendering of 
the Bach Chaconne came a marked change: 
there was more thought, and much more feeling. 
From a technical point of view the Bach music is 
much more interesting than the Beethoven, and 
this may possibly explain the difference. M. 
Kocian—unless flattered and spoilt, or unless at 
the crossing of the ways he follows that which 
makes for mere virtuosity—has in him, we 
believe, great powers which only need 
development. 

Herr Mark Hampoure gave a pianoforte 
recital at Queen’s Hall yesterday week. He 
interpreted Beethoven with restraint, and played 
Schubert’s ‘Wanderer’ Fantasia with power, 
though not always with sufficient warmth of 
feeling. In Chopin he was less successful ; he 
seemed to make use of the poetical music 
principally to display his great technical gifts. 

THE programme of the concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Christmas afternoon included, with one 
exception, familiar songs, interpreted by well- 
known artists, viz., Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
Misses Florence Schmidt and Jessie Goldsack, 
Messrs. Lloyd Chandos, Joseph O’Mara, and 
Ffrangcon Davies, and the Meister Glee Singers. 
The one exception was Schubert’s fine setting 
of Klopstock’s ‘Dem Unendlichen,’ sung by 
Mr. Davies in English, the translation being his 
own. Of the song there are no fewer than 
three versions; they only differ slightly, and 
this shows that although Schubert composed 
quickly, he was not easily satisfied. 


Srx years have elapsed since the celebration 
of the bicentenary of the death of Purcell, and 
during that period steady progress has been 
made in the publication of the composer’s 
works: the Harpsichord Music, the Sonatas 
of four parts, the ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ 
(1692), three other odes, and ‘Dioclesian,’ 
edited by Mr. W. Barclay Squire and the late 
E. J. Hopkins, Dr. C. V. Stanford, Messrs. 
J. A. Fuller Maitland and G@. A. P. Arkwright, 
and Sir J. F. Bridge respectively. In Germany 
the complete works of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert, and Mendelssohn have been 
issued, but the compositions of Purcell still 
remain for the most part in manuscript. The 
general public takes little or no interest in the 
matter, but surely there ought to be plenty 
of earnest musicians ready to subscribe, and 
thus hasten on the good cause. The editors 
all work gratuitously, but wider and more 
generous support is needed so as to meet the 
expense of preparing the volumes for the press. 
British music is now held in high esteem both 
at home and abroad, so we ought not to rest 
until the publication of Purcell’s complete 
works is an accomplished fact. 


Tue final chorus of Handel’s ‘Zadok the 
Priest’ was performed at Birmingham in 1846, 
the year in which ‘Elijah’ was produced. It 
was placed at the end of one of the programmes, 
and the concert was well advanced when it was 
discovered that there was no music for the 
recitative printed in the book of words. Mendels- 
sohn was a listener in the gallery, and the diffi- 
culty was made known to him. Heat once with- 





drew to the artists’ room, wrote out a recitative 
for tenor with accompaniment of strings and two 
trumpets ; thé parts were at once copied, and 
at the right moment Lockey, whose death has 
been recently recorded, sang it. The sheet on 
which Mendelssohn wrote the music was pre- 
sented by him to the vocalist, and through the 
kindness of Mr. John Lockey, his son, a fac- 
simile of it will appear in the January number 
of the Musical Times. 

Dr. E. Excar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’ was 
produced, for the first time in Germany, at Diis- 
seldorf cn the 19th inst. by the Stadtische 
Musik-Verein under Prof. Julius Buths. The 
composer was present, and delighted both with 
the performance of his exacting work and its 
reception by the public. The chorus singers 
surmounted their difficult task with apparent 
ease. Dr. Ludwig Wiillner was impressive in 
the part of Gerontius, although it lies somewhat 
high for his voice. -Friulein Antonie Beel and 
Herr Willy Metzmacher ia the mezzosoprano 
and bass parts were fairly good. Many musi- 
cians from neighbouring towns were present, 
and the event proved in every way a memorable 
one for Dr, Elgar and British music generally. 
Messrs. Novello have published an edition of 
the work with German as well as English words. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society's Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Stnday League, 7, Queen’s Hall 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 


‘urs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall, 
Wep. ‘Messiah,’ 8, koyal Albert Hall. 

— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuurs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall, 
Fri. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 





DRAMA 

The Works of Shakespeare. — King Lear. 
Edited by W. J. Craig. (Methuen & Co.)—In 
this volume we have the third instalment of the 
edition of the works of Shakspeare commenced 
by Messrs. Methuen in 1899, under the general 
editorship of Prof. Dowden, who himself edited 
the first two volumes, ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’ They were duly noticed in our 
columns on their appearance ; and of this fur- 
ther volume, formed as it is on the lines laid 
down by Prof. Dowden, we may say, as we 
said of them, that it is a model book in arrange- 
ment and printing ; light, handy, and eminently 
readable—certainly one of the most desirable 
of the numerous editions issued in recent years. 
Mr. Craig is no new hand at such study, witness 
his one-volume Shakspeare, knowr as the Oxford 
edition, issued from the Clarendon Press in 
1891 ; his competence for the work is fully 
shown in the present volume. His introduc- 
tion, extending to some sixty pages, clearly sets 
forth the relation of the Quartos to each other 
and to the Folio edition, a proper understanding 
of which is essential to the formation of a com- 
plete text of the play. As to its date, we agree 
with him in his conclusion that it was first pro- 
duced in the year 1606, and probably not long 
before December 26th, at which date we 
learn, on the authority of an entry in the 
Stationers’ Registers, that it was performed at 
Court. This date of course involves the 
acquittal of Simon Stafford of any fraudulent 
intention of passing off upon the public as 
Shakspeare’s play the old play of ‘King Leir 
and his Three Daughters,’ which he entered 
in the Stationers’ Registers May 8th, 1605, and 
printed the same year. It seems tolerably 
certain that Shakspeare derived some hints 
from this older drama for the conduct of 
his own, but this admitted fact did not deter 
Malone from ascribing an earlier date—March 
or April, 1605—to Shakspeare’s work than 
Stafford’s publication. The Stafford ‘ Leir,’ 
he contended—though without any evidence 
—was identical with a ‘Leare’ or ‘Leire’ 
mentioned in Henslowe’s diary under the 
date April 6th, 1594, and probably pub'ished in 
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that year, though no copy of it is known to be 
in existence ; from this, and not from the Staf- 
ford ‘ Leir,’ Shakspeare got his hints, according 
to Malone's conjecture. Mr. Craig in his 
introduction has pointed out the chief 
resemblances between Shakspeare’s tragedy and 
the Stafford ‘ Leir,’ and has also given a full 
account of the several poems and chronicles 
dealing with the Lear story which can in any 
way be supposed to have influenced Shakspeare. 
As regards the text of the play, the reader is 
not to expect any startling innovations ; as Mr. 
Craig himself says, ‘‘ the ground has been too 
exhaustively worked by preceding commentators 
to admit of any new discoveries of importance,” 
and accordingly we do not find any readings 
introduced which have not previously been sug- 
gested or adopted. The editor has not feared 
to express his opinion that Shakspeare, although 
he had the gift of ready and felicitous ex- 
pression to an almost superhuman degree, is 
nevertheless not unfrequently a remarkably 
obscure writer; and it is true that in ‘Lear’ 
there are passages, which cannot be suspected 
of corruption, the exact meaning of which it is 
nearly impossible—or at least exceedingly difli- 
cult—to realize; his chief aim, therefore, in 
his notes is exegetical, and by paraphrase and 
illustration from Shakspeare’s own writings and 
from those of his contemporaries to ‘‘ plain” to 
the reader the difficulties in question. That he 
has always succeeded we will not venture to 
assert, but we must do him the justice to add that 
he has not shirked his work ; he has not been 
content to explain all that is easily intelligible, 
and pass on in silence where difficulties occur. 
Hisillustrative quotations are frequently very apt, 
and many of them we do not remember to have 
seen in use before; we wish more had been 
quoted in full, though we suppose considerations 
of space have prevented, in many cases, more 
than a mere reference to the places in which 
they are to be found. We have noted some 
slips and misprints which might have been 
avoided by a morecareful revision of proofs, but 
on the whole we think the high standard of 
excellence set up in the first two volumes is well 
maintained, and that this third volume is a 
worthy addition to a charming issue of Shak- 
speare’s works. 

WE have received from Mr. Grant Richards 
the second and third parts of his sumptuous 
publication The Edinburgh Folio of Shake- 
speare’'s Worls—The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor. The first 
part, ‘The Tempest,’ we noticed in our issue of 
November 9th. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

THE principal parts in ‘Ulysses’ on its 
forthcoming production at Her Majesty’s will 
be thus cast: Ulysses, Mr. Tree; Antinous, 
Mr. Oscar Asche; Swineherd, Mr. Lionel 
Brough ; the Minstrel, Mr. Courtice Pounds ; 
Penelope, Miss Lily Hanbury ; Calypso, Mrs. 
Brown-Potter; and Athene, Miss Constance 
Collier. The tempting episode of Nausicaa 
seems to be neglected. The theatre, which 
was closed during the first three days of the 
week, reopened on Thursday with ‘The Last of 
the Dandies.’ 


THE seasonable novelties given during the 
closing days of last week were wholly musical, 
and were intended for children. ‘Blue Bell, a 
Musical Dream Play,’ by Mr. Seymour Hicks 
and Mr. Walter Slaughter, is the prettiest, and 
yains much from the acting of Miss Ellaline 
Terriss as the heroine. It was given at the 
Vaudeville. At the Royalty has been seen ‘ The 
Swineherd and the Princess,’ founded on Hans 
Christian Andersen. In this the female parts 
sustained by Miss Decima Moore and Miss 
Phyllis Broughton constituted the most in- 
teresting features. ‘Morocco Bound,’ revived 
at the Comedy, is, of course, an old friend. 





During his summer tenancy of the Lyceum 
Sir Henry Irving will, it is anticipated, produce 
the Dante play which has been written for him 
by M. Sardou, now, it is understood, nearing 
completion. Sir Henry’s physiognomy should 
lend itself wonderfully to the presentation of 
the great Florentine. 

‘Gutiiver’s Travets,’ by Mr. George Gros- 
smith, jun., with music by Messrs. Augustus 
Barratt and Oscar Eve, was given at the 
Avenue on Monday. Mr. Grossmith was 
Gulliver. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat’s St. James’s season 
closed on Saturday. During Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday the house remained closed. 
On Thursday it reopened with Mr. Esmond’s 
comedy ‘The Wilderness,’ given practically 
with the original cast. At the afternoon 
entertainment R. C. Carton’s Dickens-like 
comedy ‘Liberty Hall’ was given, with Mr. 
Alexander in his original part of Mr. Owen, the 
baronet bookseller. 


Mr. GrorGE ALEXANDER will put on during 
April next ‘A Woman’s Love Story,’ the new 
play by Miss Netta Syrett, which carried off the 
prize in the recent competition. It is now 
being examined by Mr. Tree to see if there is 
any part which will tempt him to redeem his 
pledge to take part in the performance. 


Mr. Lewis Water looks forward to pro- 
ducing ‘ Beaucaire,’ a play founded on the 
story of the same name. 


WepnespAy next, the first day of the New 
Year, will witness the production at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre of ‘The Twin Sister,’ adapted 
by Mr. L. N. Parker from Herr Ludwig Fulda. 
The cast will comprise Misses Lily and Agnes 
Brayton, Miss May, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. B. 
Webster, and Mr. Norman Forbes. The whole 
will be stage-managed by Mr. Dion Boucicault. 


Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, who has been com- 
pelled to relinquish acting in her own play, ‘A 
Lady from Texas,’ is detained in Scotland by 
serious illness. 

Mrs. BeersouM Tree has secured the acting 
rights of ‘ L’Enigme’ of M. Paul Hervieu and 
hopes to produce an English version about 
Easter. 


A praMa by Mr. Fergus Hume, author of 
‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ and Mr. 
Henry Hamilton, is in preparation for the 
Adelphi. 

‘Lirrte Lorp Faunr.Leroy’ was revived on 
Thursday afternoon at Wyndham’s Theatre in 
the author’s own adaptation, the popularity of 
which has suffered from the success of the 
pirated version. 

In the presentation at the Prince of Wales's 
on Monday of the adaptation, by the author and 
Mr. Louis Calvert, of Judge Parry’s ‘ Kata- 
wampus,’ the part of Krab, the caveman, was 
played by Mr. Courtice Pounds, lent for the 
purpose by the management of Her Majesty’s. 


Dvurine the whole of the present week per- 
formances at the St. George’s Hall of German 
plays have been suspended. 


‘Toe Morn anpD THE CaNnDLE,’ by Lady 
Violet Greville and Mr. Mark Ambient, was 
given for copyright purposes at the St. Jaines’s 
Theatre on the 19th inst., both authors taking 
part in the presentation. It presents the 
opening of a millinery establishment by a man 
of fashion who has married a clever modiste. 


Dr. Kart Bitz, whose death has taken place 
in his seventy-second year, was the author of 
several popular farces and of various works 
dealing with literature and the drama. 








To CorrRESPONDENTS.—J. K. L.—D. L. T.—H. N.—R, E.— 
. V. G.—E. S.—received. 

Kk, N.—Cannot settle at once. 

F. C. N.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communieations, 
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MESSRS. BELL's 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas List post free 
on application. 





BELL'S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net. each; 
or in limp leather, 2s, net each, 


BURNE-JONES. G. F. WATTS, RA. 
VELAZQUEZ. GEORGE ROMNEY. 
FRA ANGELICO. WATTEAU, 


‘“‘The illustrations are uniformly excellent. If art is to 

be made popular, this assuredly is the way to do it.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

‘ Exceedingly handy and pretty.’’— Outlook. 

“Written by acknowledged authorities, and illustratea 
with reproductions of the great painters’ works, they 
should prove widely useful as well as interesting introduc. 
tions to any study of the respective artists’ works.”’ 

Observer, 

‘* Messrs. Bell's new ‘ Miniature Series of Painters’ 
seems to us very well conceived. They give in small 
compass chapters on the life and the art of each painter, 
and on the illustrations by bim contained in the book, 
and lists of his chief works, of the books about him, &e, 
They are clearly and intelligibly written, and are just the 
thing for the amateur art student.”— Literature. 





THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES, 


Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net each. 


The ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS : their Associates and Successors, 
By PERCY BATE. With 100 Illustrations 
and 2 Photogravure Plates. SECOND EDI- 
TLON, 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNES! 
RHYS. With 80 Reproductions, including 2 
Photogravure Plates. FOURTH EDITION. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.RA: 
his Art and Influence. By A. LYS BALDRY. 
Illustrated with 89 Reproductions in Half-Tone 
and 2 Photogravure Plates. SKCOND EDI- 
TION, 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
Bart. : a Record and Review. By MALCOLM 
BELL. EIGHTH EDITION, with 100 Illus- 
trations. 





BELL'S HANDBOOKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS 


In Painting and Sculpture. 
Edited by GEORGE C, WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Post 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 40 other 
Illustrations, 5s, net each, 


BERNARDINO LUINI. LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 





VELASQUEZ. GIORGIONE. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. MEMLINC. 
RAPHAEL. FRANCESCA., 
CARLO CRIVELLI. PINTORICCHIO. 
CORREGGIO. FRANCIA. 
DONATELLO. BRUNELLESCHI. 
PERUGINO. MANTEGNA. 
SODOMA. REMBRANDT. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The LIFE of WILLIAM EWART GLAD-|The TALE of the GREAT MUTINY. By 











STONE. By HERBERT W. PAUL, Author of ‘Men and Letters.’ With a Portrait, } W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D., &c., Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Kmpire,’ 
large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. x ‘Fights for the Flag,’ ‘How England Saved Europe,’ ‘Wellington’s Men,’ &c. 
MANCHES! oy Ry 2 to — sre: Eaegeargera _ printed of the actual SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 
facts of Gladstone's life......Mr. Paul succeeds admirably in givirg form and finish without | BOOKMAN.—“ Written with all the swing and dash, with all the careful accuracy and 
an ounce of padding to a huge catalogue of events. | brilliant descriptive power which have made Dr. Fitchett’s books so deservedly popular.” 


The LIFE of LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN. The SMALL FARM and ITS MANAGEMENT. 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of ‘The Life of Charles Stewart, Parnell,’ ‘ Fifty . és : é 
Years of Concessions to Ireland,’ &&. SECOND IMPRESSION. With a Portrait, By JAMES LONG, Author of ‘ British Dairy Farming,’ ‘Farming in a Small Way, 
large 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘The Story of the Farm,’ ‘ Our Food Supply,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SATURDAY REV/IEW.—“ Mr. O'Brien has done an admirable piece of work, and 
produced the best life of a lawyer that we remember to have seen...... He bas written ome GHO ST BEREFT and other Stories and Studies 
y 


yolume, somewhat large it is true, but there is not a dull page from beginning to end.” 
—_—_—_ in VERSE. By JANE BARLOW, Author of ‘Irish Idylls,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net.. 


MR. H. 8S. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—4 SECOND IMPRESSION OF STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
y ee 


Is NOW READY, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SKETCH.—“ Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The Velvet TRUTH.—“* Mr. Stanley Weyman has written nothing more thrilling...... a story which 
Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing.” will hold the reader breathless from the first page to the last.” 
WEER’S SURVEY.—‘'It becomes the sacred and solemn duty of Englishmen who 


OUTLOVUK,—" Quite equal to anything Mr. Merriman has previously given us. A 
strong book.” love France to do their best to extend the circulation of a book which can do nothing but 

SCOTSM AN.—“ Full of romantic incident. A more brilliant trial of wits has never | good to the reader of any age or any nationality. ‘Count Hannibal’ redeems the characters 
furnished the plot of a novel, and the tale is charmingly told.” of a publishing season which has produced—but that is another story.” 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE iene erie 


For JANUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. | and STANDARD EDITION. 
| With Map. Demy 8vo, 28s. 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union, yow England Saved 


A Life of William 
SHAKESPEARE. Ry SIDNEY 
LEE, Editor of ‘ The Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 
FOURTH KDITION With 2 
Portraits of Shakespeare, a | 
Portrait of the Earl of South- 
ampton, and Facsimiles of 
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Shakespeare’s known Signa- = an . 4 a ss 
ture. Crown Svo. 73 6d. 14s., payable in advance. EUROPE The Story of the 
*,* Also the Iilustsated Library W.H FITCHETT, B.A. LL D. 


* 

Fdition, in 1 vol, medium 8vo, pro- A , : , 

fusely illustrated with Phiaie in: TWO N EW SER IAL STORI ES . | poy Mees} ap, eet 

_ Topoprap ice Mela i can bs proon C8) es, @ ns,. 
.; an e Student's ion, bs. each are i" 

aay THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, sitter — crus ne 

Full-Page Iliustrations, crewn 8yvo, pect este J y 

2s. 6d. le 


The Etchingham By AN | HONY HOPE, | BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LETTERS. Py Mrs FULLER AND | Fights for the Flag. 
ao cae tar took BS Bie hg r SECOND EDITION, With li 

& v1 4 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Fac- 

Hardacre,’ &¢ . and Sir FRE- T H E Fk 0 U R F E A T H E R S simile Letter of the Duke of 
DERI K POLLOCK, Bart. J Marlborough. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
REVIEW of REVIEWS.—‘“ As 


FIFTH IMPRESSION, Crown B | 
8v0, 52 r A be W M AS O N ' agift-book, or as a book to take u 
i pce ; my $ p 
GUARDIAN.—‘‘ An entirely ori- 'y . . . ) ' and read at odd moments, or tu 


ginal and new kind of book.” : . devour ata prolonged sitting, this 
A Treasury of Irish Begin in the JANUARY Number. neck ea ee eas 
PORTRY i th ENGLISH a > ra \ 
TONGUE. Edited by the tev, NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND NEWSAGENTS’. Deeds that Won the 
STOPFORD BROOKE | and p™ = - . - EMPIRE TWELFTH EDI-- 
sot: _ pine Crown The same Number contains the Completion of Ce EL 
TH — “J wees Thi SPECTALOR.—* Cannot but take- 
ddhghifal sathology will both sur GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON’S ARTICLE, | the reader by storm wherever it 
> } tinds him.” 








prise and delight you.’ 


More Pot-Pourri from 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. | Wellington’s Men: 


| 
a SURREY GARDEN By | . : : : . ’ , i i 
Mrs 0. W. BARLE. FIFTH | With a Portrait (hitherto unpublished) of W. M. Thackeray from a Sketch by Count D’Orsay, Se ee aaetene te ties 
aa Cee owe 11 Illustrations in the Text, and 5 Full-Page Illustrations. Rifle | Brigade’; | * Rifleman 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, | , os on i. Lites. ‘Meceatiar = Wateakco?) 
Pot-Pourri from. a AND THE FULLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— iuted by W. Mt PITCHETT, 
SURREY GARDEN Withan | VICTOR. By A. T Quitier-Covcn. | AT the JUSTICE’S WINDOW. By Mrs. Woops. SPECTATOR. — "Mr. Pitehott 
es | The EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY PLACE- | The GREAT DUCHESS. By G. S. Srreer. has never done better work than 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown | _ HUNTER. By Avexanper Innes Suan, | A FORGOTTEN POET. By the Rev. W. H. Hurroy, | parives “which appear’ in. this. 


80, 7s. 6d. A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK, XII. i B.D volume.” 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. —CLIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


“I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was | 


‘ipreme, and his characters stand out as human beings with a force and truth which has | TH e “c H AWORT H ” EDITION 


lot, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist in any period.” 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE on English novelists in his * Autobiography. SPEAKER.—“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English litera- 
13 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols, are also supplied ture than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté sisters.” 
in Set, cloth binding, gilt top, 3/. 18s. | A P S : sat 
This New and Revired Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished | In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, —_ Se i each ; or in set cloth binding, 
letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books ; gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 
_~ each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works 
TCHIE. reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, 
VANITY FAIR. The NEWCOMES. Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby, Medalists of the Royal Fhoto- 
PENDENNIS graphic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs HUMPHRY WARD, 
YE ° | CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. 
LLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 
BARRY LYNDON; The FITz-| 72° VIRGINIANS. ; AND POEMS 
BOODLE PAPERS. |ADVENTURES of PHILIP; anda JANE EYRE 72s Paes: * , 
SKETCH BOOKS: Notesofa Journey | SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. SHIRLEY. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
from Cornhill to Cairo, &c. LOVEL the WIDOWER; ROUND- VILLETTE. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to ‘ PUNCH.’ ABOUT PAPERS; DENIS THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
HENRY ESMOND; and the LEC-, DUVAL, &e. *,** Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, 
TURES | BALLADS and MISCELLANIES. gilt. top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with 


** Also the STANDARD,” ‘‘LIBRARY,” “POPULAR,” ‘‘CHEAPER ILLUS- Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold-lettered 
TRATED,” and “POCKET” EDITIONS of THACKERAY’S WORKS. cloth case, 12s. 6d. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CQ. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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‘‘ LEARNED, Cuatty, UseFruL.”—Athenewm. 


‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 
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Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





** Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E:cuta Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND SELECTION. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— “Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL.’s London—Grass - Widow—Halifax Law—‘Hand of glory”— 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— “ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— London.” 


Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 


PHILOLOGY. 
Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 


Parliament, the Title. Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 

Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 

BIOGRAPHY. —Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron ”—lItalian Idion— 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— Jessamy—J igger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin— Lay and Lie— 

Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac — Luce — Madam or Mistress— 

Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John “ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery =Thieving. 


Early Vaccinator— Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay . , 

and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn | oe ee ene a ei een Avme bequeathed 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— by oWill__Lalel in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot's Ship the Matthew—Mohammed's Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 


omen OF Sie Soha Rivers. Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. FINE ARTS. 
‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland ’—* Garden of the Soul ’—Gaule's Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith's “Padoreen” Mare — ‘Grand Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Hallam—Author of ‘Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings, 


Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. f , 3 

Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts’—Moliére Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 


and Shakespeare. : ~ , 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 

in Chains—Herring Pie for the King —The H oe ae Evil | 7 °POGRAPAY. 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOneSr, BALLADS, end DRAMA. , aaa Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘The “White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
Beggar's Op era’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King '—‘God save American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
smith’ — Harlequin — John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — cross the Atlantic — “Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip— 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—‘Jesu, Lover of my soul”—“ Drink to One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 


me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke | 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village | 

Ss M ’ “ M4 ? | . 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise. | four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. —Artiticial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Greek Anthology—“ Judzeus Apella”—Pronunciation of “ Huic” Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretas 


of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 


—“Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
lux ”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—The West Rourne—‘Leisure Hour’ Jubilee—Snuft-taking— 
Petosiris aud Ptolemy—Black Armlet as Mourning—‘ Poor soul, 
a Drink—Monosyllables in Literary Composition—‘‘Swede”’: a 
Ghost-word — Zoar Chapel. Southwark — Anagram — Compulsory 
Costume for Jews and Christians—Children and Phonetics— 
Dickens and Westland Marston—Hawson Oak and Greek Cross— 
H. Chamberlen the Younger—Rey. R. Hooker. 


QUERIES :—Borrow’s ‘ Zincali ’"—Richard I.—Charles V. on European 
Languages—Cossen or Cosen—Shelley’s Cottage at Lynmouth— 
Hymnbvok at Horsham—Order of Buffaloes—** ‘The books are all 
open ”— Burial Service read over a Kail—Bronze Coie— London 
M.P.s—Fire at Ilminster—Lord Beaulieu’s Pictures at Ditton Park 
—Parentage of Cwsar Borgia—Christie Family—*: Oh, life so short!” 
_“ Exoner ”—Seven—Signature of Duke of Cambridge— Hammond 
and Koe. 

REPLIES :—William the Conqueror’s Half Brothers and Sisters—Bruce 
and Burns—Author of Saying—Bricks -‘‘ Halsh”— Curious Epitaph 
—H. 8S. Conway —‘' Panshorn’’— Bibliography of the Ricycle— 
« Gentle shepberd, tell me where ’—* Frail’’—The Mitre— Youthful 
M.Ps—Enrglish Détenus—Rime on Edward VII —‘Omnium 
gatherum ’—Cork Leg—Byrom’s Epigram—Lords Lieutenant—Wife 
of Capt. Mor1is—Sarten—The Duchy of Berwick. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Rankin’s ‘The Marquis d’Argenson and 
Richard II.’ — Wills’s ‘Florentine Heraldry’ — Baillie’s ‘The 
Oriental Club and Hanover Square’—‘‘The Clergy Directory and 
Parish Guide '"—‘ Whitaker's Almanack.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 21 contains :— 

NOTES :—Desborough Portraits and Relics—Casanoviana-— Christmas 
Bibliography — Christmas Customs — “ Brattle” — ‘‘Jetsam”: 
“Lagan "—Jewish Kecognition of Tolerance—Portraits by Dance 
—As mad as a tup”—G. D.Grundy—Proof-reading and Mistakes— 
Burial of a Suicide—Savilie-Faucit Family. 

QUERIES :—Majolican Bacini on Uld Churches — Vancouver— Kin- 
borough as a Female Christian Name—Pedigree Forms—Lewis 
Ken—First Christmas Card—Heraldic—Lyly—* Ullig ”=Christmas 
in Manx—Aubrey de Vere. Earl of (xford—Inwood—“ Hizh-falut- 
ing’’—Keys to Novels—‘ Palatine’s Daughter’—Lady Louisa Stuart 
—‘‘Mine host of the Tabard ’’—Cross near Builth—Ince. 


REPLIES :—Obelisk at St Peter’s—Motto on Venetian Coin—Knife- 
board of an Omnibus—‘‘ Ask nothing more of me, Sweet ’’—Sir John 
Fryer—Ancient Boats —*‘ Wage ”— Wages — ‘“‘ Byron’s tomb” — 
Armada Quotation—‘ Castle of Kilgobben ’"— London Coffee-houses— 
Napoleon’s Last Years—‘' Fairy Tales—‘‘ Play the goat ’— * Kell” 
or “‘ Keld’”—Needle Pedlars—Staunton—Cuckland—Song Wanted— 
Renzo Tramaglino —Spanish Bibliophile—Crosdill—** Week-end ’’— 
“There is a day in spring ’’—St. Teilo—Spider-Eating— Green Crise 
—Caster-Oil Plant—Sweeny Todd—Sir I. Pennington—Birthplace of 
Lord Beaconsfield—‘ The Tempest’ Anagram—‘ Ren-clerk '’— Paris 
Catacombs—Havre de Grice—Thurlow and Grafton—Straw berry 
Leaves—Greek Pronunciation—Prisoners of War—Clock and Watch 
Figures —‘* Parver alley.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Nichols’s ‘ Epistles of Erasmus ’—‘ Les Portraits 
de |’Enfant ’—* Northern Genealogist.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Tie NUMBER for DECEMBER 14 contains :— 


NOTES :—Raskish Books—‘ Bucks” and ‘‘Good Fellows” in 1778— 
Shakspeariana—‘: Bore” or ‘ Boar”—Tobias Whitaker—Mer- 
chants of Lukes— Mary Queen of Scots Bible—Freaks of Nature— 
London Street Cry, “Any bad shillings?’’ — ‘‘ Notarikon ”’ — 
“Almost quite”: ‘Verbatim as possible” —‘‘Tablettes d'un 
Spectateur.’ 

QUERIES :—‘' Odour of sanctity”—‘‘Odium theologicum ”— Massey, 
Vicar of Kendal, 1645-50—Lectern in Ourham Cathedral—Cure by 
the Hand of a Corpse—The Youthful Year—Stowe Missal—Source 
of Quotation—Lady Mary Tudor—Crolly Family—Irish Badges— 
“ Nose and nosatame’’—*‘ Lucky as a calling duck ’’— Barbara John- 
ston—Claymore—S G. Irvine—Denham, Laird of Wishiels—Arms 
Wanted—Commission of Sewers—Earliest Auction of Landed Pro- 

rty—The Coming Coronation—President Adams—Portraits of 
Rarly Lord Mayors. 

REPLIES :— Whittington and his Cat—“ Ycleping” the Church— 
Birthday Cake with Candles—‘ Electrocute ”—St. Kilda—Architect’s 
Name Wanted—West-Countrymen's ‘Tails-Chocolate—James the 
Deacon and Aysgarth — Docklow — William Noye — rrow's 
‘Romany Rye ’—Private Printing Press—Stone Pulpit—‘ Conserya- 
tive '’—Godmothers of Queen Elizabeth —‘‘ ‘Tobacco ” : “ Pirogue 
A Ladle—‘- Wnen Adam first sate down on grass ’’—Dorothy Cecil 
—Bibliography of the Kicycle—Political Pamphlets and Big Sales— 
St. Barnabas’s Day—Duels—Wesley, Lillo, and Home—* Alright” 
=All right—The Mitre—Snow-feathers Demon Kepentant—News- 
paper Errors. 

NOTES ON ROOKS :—Foster’s ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms ‘—Skeat’s 
‘Works of Chaucer ’—Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’—Ramaswami 
Raju’s ‘ Indian Fables ’"—‘ English Catalogue of Books '—: Library ’ 
—‘ Photogranis.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 7 contains :— 


NOTES :—A Seventeenth-century Plagiary—‘John Adroyns in the 
Devil's Apparel ’—Seekers after Truth— Manx Gaelic—Warburton = 
Werburh’s ‘Town —Bolingbroke and the Classics—Guinea-— Rall’s 
Pond Koad, North London -Sheepshanks Epigram— Youthful M.P.s 
—‘‘ Outrider ’’—** Machine ”= Public Coach—*‘ All Fours,” a Kentish 
Game—Adjectival Change. 

QUERIES: Two Old Qua‘rains—John Voyez—Author of Saying— 
Strawberry Leaves—Atwell and Main Families—Chaplains -*‘ Eve 
stood at the Garden gate ’’— Epitaph at Stratford—Survival of Pagan- 
ism—Acland of Chittlehampton— Entries in Parish Register 
Earliest European Mestion of Vedas—‘ Kathmath,” a Precious 
Stone—Anne Hilson—Surnames from French ‘Towns—‘ Les 
Lauriers de Nassau '"—Raddon Family—Harlichway Hundred—H. 8. 
Conway, 1721-95. 

REPLIES :—St Clement Danes—Clock and Watch Figures—Flower 
Game—Song Wanted—Sargent Family ‘‘ Mouchara,” Police Spy— 
Ancient British Cities — Almanac Medals — ‘Custice” — Marian 

ymn—Acervation—Surrender of Land by a Straw—Shifting Pro- 
nuociation—Blackmore of Bishop's Nympton —Cromwellian For- 
feitures—“ Your friends will bury you ’"—Arms on a Mug—An 
Inedited Seventeenth-century Poem—Motto for Door of a House— 
A Hoy—Rowe of Cornwall—‘: Cicero on Augurs”—Menilek— Burnt 
Sacrifice: Mound Burial—“ Shimmozzel” —Chain Mail Keintro- 
duced—“ Hep! Hep! "—Rimes to Thackeray—Dryden's Rrocher in 
America—Portland Vase —*' Providing '’= Provided — ‘Termination 
“-itis ’’— Peachi or Pechey—Old Songs—Shakespeare the “Knayish” 
and Rabelais—Adulation Extraordinary—The *Marseillaise’— Barras 
—* Expenditer’’—Authors Wanted. 
NOTES ON RBOUKS:—The ‘New E-glish Dictionary,’ Vol. V.— 


+ ag ‘Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick ’—Reviews and Maga- 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN OC, FRANCIS, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


The ATHEN ZUM for December 21 contains Articles on 


LIFE of W. W. HUNTER. 

A JAPANESE MISCELLANY, 

DR. CREIGHTON’S CHARGES and ADDRESSES. 

The TRAVELS of MR. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

LOUIS XV. and the JACOBITES. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Bourgeois; The House Divided; Penance; 
Peter, a Parasite; Great Lowlands; Dumb; The Case and the 
Cure; Asa Falling Star. 

SPORT'S and PASTIMES. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

RECENT VERSE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Mr. Birrell’s Mircellanies ; A good School 
Story ; A French View of the War, with Map of De Wet’s Raids; 
Reprints ; Lord Rosebery’s Policy; Miss Repplier on Cats; Mr. 
Fitchett on the Indian Mutiny ; M. Georges Claretie’s First Book. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. : 

MR. GLADSTONE and HOME RULE; MONUMENT to SHAK- 
SPEARE at WEIMAR; EDWARD JOHN TKELAWNY: A 
GREAT BUILDER of the OLD THREE-DEC KER; “COKE”; 
“BOOKS WANTED”; SALE 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Victoria History of Wore bire ; ieties ; 
Meeting Next Week ; Gessip. 

FINE ARTS :—James Northcote’s Conversations; New Pictures at 
the National Gallery ; Notes frcm Rome; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Elijah’; Mr. Aithur Chappell’s Farewell Concert; Dr. 
Chrysander and Handel ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Barry Sullivan ; Gossip. 





The ATHENZUM for December 1), contains Articles on 

The WORKS of KYD. 

MADAME KECAMIER and her FRIENDS. 

PROF. KNIGHT’S PHILOSOPHIC ESSAYS. 

The WALES of GLENDOWER. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Making of a Marchioness; The First Men in 
the Moon; Sons of the Sword; The Usurper; The Failure of 
Success; Only a Nigger ; Captain Bluitt, A Man of Iron; The Fall 
of Lord Paddvckslea; ‘The Diary of a Freshman. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—More Letters of Edward FitzGerald; Mr. 
Furniss and his Caricatures; The Open-air Boy; A Study of 
Poverty; ‘two War Books; british East Africa; A Selection of 
Newman. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

OBITUARY of F W. ROBINSON; BARING the HEAD; E. J. W. 
GIBB; EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY ; SALES. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

star ae World’s History; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 

ossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Mr. Max Beerboh m's Caricatures ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC:-—Symphony Concert; M. Kocian’s Violin Recital ; 
Quartet Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


Kruse 


The ATHENAUM for December 7 contains Articles on 


LETTERS of JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 

MR. WELLS'S ANTICIPATIONS. 

SOME NEW LIGHT on MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 

The HELLENISTIC AGE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Fiery Dawn ; The Firebrand ; A Modern Antaus ; 
A Fool’s Year; Three Men of Mark; A Banker's Love Story; An 
Island Interlude; Tatty ; The Greatest of These ; Men v. Devils. 

SPANISH LITERATURE. 

BOOKS for GIRLS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dreams and their Meanings; Life of Sir 
William Molesworth ; Mr. Paul on Gladstone ; A Doctor in Khaki ; 
Lamb Illustrated ; Mr. Chevalier on Himself; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PROF. ALBRECHT WEBER; ‘SIX SAINTS of the COVENANT’; 
The GAELIC LEAGUE and the INTERMEDIATE KOARD; 
SALE; “ BOOKS WANTED.” 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—British Serpents; Bird Watching; The Royal Society; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Botticelli; Bettona ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Popular Concert; Recitals by Miss Fanny Davies, Herr 
Backhaus, and Miss Tora Hwass ; Sungs of Erin; Dr. John Blow; 
Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :- Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for November 30 contains Articies on 


BYRON’S LETTERS and JOURNALS, 

LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, 

Prof. SAINTSBURY on the EARLIER RENAISSANCE. 

A NEW EDITION of the ZTNA. 

NEW NOVELS: — The Traitor’s Way; Ingram; The Fortune of 
Christina McNab; Flower and ‘lhorn; Stephen Kyrle; A Drone 
and a Dreamer; The Story of Sarah; In Search of Mademoiselle ; 
Lucien Leuwen ; Le Crépuscule; Courte Folie; Maitresse Royale. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dean Hole’s Reminiscences; The English 
Catalogue of Books; ‘The Bride’s Kook ; Chinese Letters; Diaries 
of the Emperor Frederick ; A Versailles Christmas-tide ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A LATIN TRANSLATION of the ‘ DIVINA COMMEDIA’ ; “ BUGLE”; 
The PRETENDERS ; “ BOOKS WANTED” ; SALES. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Physics and Dynamics; Astr i 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:— The History of Tintern Abbey; Gift-Books and 
Christmas Cards ; Portrait Painters at the New Gallery ; The New 
English Art Club; The Raeburn Exhibition; Gossip. 

MUSIC: — Sullivan Concert; Symphony Concerts; Ysaye- Becker- 
Busoni Recitals; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICK THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C, ; and of all Newsagents, 





1 Notes; ieties ; 





HAZELL, 
WATSON & VINEY, 


LIMITED, 


having recently erected at great 
cost some of the finest 


ROTARY 
NEWSPAPER 


MACHINERY 
ever invented, are prepared to 


SUBMIT ESTIMATES 


for producing 


High-class Newspapers and 
other Periodicals, 


at their Works, 
4to8, KIRBY STREET, HATTON GARDEN, E.C., 


or at their Head Office, 


52, LONG ACRE, W.C, 





BONUS YEAR 1902. 

N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835, 

The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst the Assured : 
already divided, £5,/,00,000, 

The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, 
and all Assurances previously effected and then existing will. 
participate. 

Paid in Claims ... eee £11,000,000 
Accumulated Fund ‘ie +»  £5,500,000 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining Life- 
Assurance at minimum cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Ag invited, 








ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. ' 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
(50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
E.C.; 8t. James’s Branch: 26, Charles Street ;. 









LONDON OFFICES 195, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Fdgware Road, W.; 
1, Victoria Street, 8.W.; and 124, West End 
\ Lane, N.W 
Ameunt Insured ae £384.600,000 
Claims Paid .......... + £15,500,000 


Agents Wanted in M poli District.—Applicati to be made to- 
either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, December 25, 1901. 








PPs's COCOA. The Most Nutritious, 


BFrs'’s COCOA. Grateful and Comforting... 


EP?s's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper: 


KPPs's COCOA, With Natural Flavour only, 





Di*®xyzsrornps MAGNESIA,. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, ee ata at 
HEADACHE, OUT, 


a INDI TION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.,. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


PPO ee LYPAPDPDILIOI Ye 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. A New Edition, set in handsome type, and illustrated by 16 


Photogravures and 84 Half-Tone Illustrations by Matt. B. Hewerdine. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIAGE. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of ‘ How to be Happy though Married.’ Crown 


‘bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Mary Sruarr Boyp. With 53 Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd. Feap. 4to, cloth: 


gilt, 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each Volume. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 


buckram, 12s. 





i 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnotp Beyyerv. [Jan 9, 
JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Linpsay, Author of ‘ Methodist Idylls,’ (Jan. 16, 
FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hinson. [Shortly. 
The OLD BAND. By WittiaM WesrA_L. [ Shortly, 


A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By Rozerr Macuray. (Shortly. 


The SHADOW of the ROPE. By E. W. Hornvna. [ Shortly. 
The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker. With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Pegram. (Shortly. 
A STUMBLE by the WAY. By L. T. Meape, Author of ‘The Diary of a Doctor.’ 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Watrer R. D, Forzes, Author of ‘ A Gentleman.’ 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By Davin Curistic Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 

The TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACHLAND. By Berrram Mirrorp, Author of ‘The Gun-runner,’ &e. 

The PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suet, Author of ‘ The Yellow Danger,’ &c. 

The LOVER’S PROGRESS, Told by Himself, and “ Dedicated to all who Love.” 

The LADY of LYNN. By Sir Watrer Besant, Author of ‘The Orange Girl,’ &e. With 12 Illustrations by G. Demain- 


Hammond. 
A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harotp Brvp.oss, Author of ‘ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju.’ 
The CANKBRWORM: being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. By GrorGe ManviL_e Fenny, Author of ‘Double Cunning,’ 
A FIGHT to a FINISH. By Fiorence Warpen, Author of ‘ Joan, the Curate,’ &e. 
The HOUSE on the SCAR: a Tale of South Devon. By Berrua Tuomas, Author of ‘In a Cathedral City.’ Second 


EDITIO 


The WEALTH of MALLERSTANG: an Upland Tale. By ALGERNoN GissinG, Author of ‘A Secret of the North 


Sea,’ &c. 
THREE MEN of MARK. By Saray Tyrer, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City,’ &e. 
ONLY A NIGGER. By Epmunp MircueE tL, Author of ‘The Lone Star Rush,’ &e. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
TALES of a DYING RACE, By Aurrep A. GRACE, The FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c, By Gronce R. Sims. ANDROMEDA. By RKoperr BucHanan, 
‘7ERENCE. By B. M. Croker. With 6 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. | “AS A WATCH in the NIGHT.” By Mrs. CampseLt PRAED, 


By H sar | PHILIP WINWOOD. By &. Neruson SrepHens. With 6 Illustrations, 
The INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. y HERBERT HIS MASTERPIECE. By Eure Zona. [ Shortly. 








MAX THORNTON. By Ernesr Guaxvitte. With 8 Illustrations by J. Shaw Crompton, R.I. A New Epirion. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


POCKET VOLUMES, printed upon fine thin paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuarues REabE. (| UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By THomas — . 
ortly. 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” by Cuartes FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN AND BOOKS, By Rosust 
READE. | LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne, |NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Srevenson. [Shortly. 


NEW SERIES OF TWo- SHILLING NOVELS. 


Bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs. 
PLOTTERS of PARIS. By EpmunpD MITcHELL. ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Watter Besant. 


SPORT and SPANGLES. By Byron WEBBER. IN A HOLLOW of the HILLS. By Brer Harte. 
DORA MYRL, the LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bopxiy,K.C. The WATERS of EDERA. By Ovrpa. 


VINCENT TRILL, of the DETECTIVE SERVICE. By The LADY from NOWHERE. By enous Hume. 
DICK DONOVA |IN LONDON’S HEART. By George R. Sums. 
DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. . JOAN, the CURATE. By Fiorexce WARDEN, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Editorial C should be add d to ‘The Editor "—Adver and B Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0, 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 
Agents for Scortanp, Mesers. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, December °8, 1901. 
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